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By  Lerone  Bennett  Jr. 


TIE  PRESIDENTIAL  campaign  was  over  and  the  victor  was 


stretching  his  logs  and  shaking  off  the  cares  of  th 


ie  won 
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temporary  office,  in  the  Slate  Capitol  in  Springfield,  III.  Surrounded 
by  the  perquisites  of  power,  at  peace  with  the  world,  the  President- 
cleel  was  regaling  old  acquaintances  with  hilarious  stories  of  his 
early  days  as  a  politician.  One  of  the  visitors  interrupted  this 
entertaining  monologue  and  remarked  that  it  was  a  shame  that 
"the  vexatious  slavery  matter"  would  be  the  first  question  of  public 
policy  the  new  President  would  have  to  deal  with  in  Washington. 

The  President-elect's  eyes  twinkled  and  he  said  he  was  reminded 
of  a  story.  According  to  eyewitness  Henry  Villard,  President-elect 
Abraham  Lincoln  "told  the  story  of  the  Kentucky  Justice  of  the 
Peace  whose  first  case  was  a  criminal  prosecution  for  the  abuse 
of  slaves.   Unable  to  find  any  precedent,  he  exclaimed  at  last 
angrily:  'I  will  be  damned  if  I  don't  feel  almost  sorry  for  being 
elected  when  the  niggers  is  the  first  thing  I  have  to  attend  to.'  " 

This  story,  shocking  as  it  may  sound  to  Lincoln  admirers,  was  in 
character.  For  the  President-elect  had  never  shown  any  undue 
interest  in  black  people,  and  it  was  altogether  natural  for  him  to 
suggest  that  he  shared  the  viewpoint  of  the  reluctant  and 
biased  justice  of  the  peace. 

In  one  of  the  supreme  ironies  of  history,  the  man  who  told  this 
story  was  forced  by  circumstances  to  attend  to  the  Negroes.  And 
within  five  years  he  was  enshrined  in  American  mythology  as  "the 
Great  Emancipator  who  freed  the  Negroes  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen 
out  of  the  goodness  and  compassion  of  his  heart." 

Over  the  years,  the  Mythology  of  the  Great  Emancipator  has  become 
a  part  of  the  mental  landscape  of  America.  Generations  of 
schoolchildren  have  memorized  its  cadences.  Poets,  politicians, 
and  long-suffering  blacks  have  wept  over  its.  imagery  and  drama. 

No  other  American  story  is  so  enduring.  No  other  American 
story  is  so  comforting.  No  other  American  story  is  so  false. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  the  Great  Emancipator.  As  we  shall 
sec,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  not  what  people  think  it  is  and  that  Lincoln  issued 
it  with  extreme  misgivings  and  reservations.  Even  more  decisive 
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Reevaluation  of  tradi- 
tional Lincoln  has  led  to 
new  appreciation  of 
Civil  War  President's 
ambivalence  on  ques- 
tion of  Negro  rights  and 
emancipation. 


WAS  LINCOLN  A  WHITE  SUPREMACIST?  Continued 
is  the  fact  that  the  real  Lincoln  was  a  tragically  flawed  figure  who 
shared  the  racial  prejudices  of  most  of  his  white  contemporaries. 

If,  despite  the  record.  Lincoln  has  been  misunderstood  and  misin- 
terpreted, it  is  not  his  fault.  A  conservative  Illinois  lawyer,  cautious 
and  conventional  in  social  matters.  Lincoln  never  pretended  to  be  a 
racial  liberal  or  a  social  innovator.  He  said  repeatedly,  in  public  and 
in  private,  that  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  white  supremacy.  And  his 
acts  supported  his  assertions.  Xot  only  that:  Lincoln  had  profound 
doubts  about  the  possibility  of  realizing  the  rhetoric  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Gettysburg  Address  on  this  soil;  and 
he  believed  until  his  death  that  black  people  and  white  people  would 
be  much  better  off  separated-preferably  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
or  some  other  large  and  deep  body  of  water  between  them. 

The  man's  character,  his  way  with  words,  and  his  assassination, 
together  with  the  psychological  needs  of  a  racist  society,  have  ob- 
scured these  contradictions  under  a  mountain  of  myths  which  un- 
doubtedly would  have  amused  Lincoln,  who  had  a  wonderful  sense 
of  the  ironic  and  ridiculous.  The  myth-makers  have  not  only  buried 
the.  real  Lincoln;  they  have  also  managed  to  prove  him  wrong.  He 
said  once  that  it  was  impossible  to  tool  all  ot  the  people  aii  of  the  time. 
But  his  apotheosis  clearly  proves  that  it  is  possible  to  fool  enough  of 
them  long  enough  to  make  a  conservative  white  supremacist  a  national 
symbol  of  racial  tolerance  and  understanding. 

If  the  Lincoln  myths  were  the  harmless  fantasies  of  children  at  play, 
it  would  be  possible  to  ignore  them.  But  when  the  myths  of  children 
become  adult  daydreams  and  when  the  daydreams  are  used  to  ob- 
scure deep  social  problems  and  to  hide  historical  reality,  it  becomes 
a  social  duty  to  confront  them.  When,  at  the  height  of  the  summer 
rebellion  season,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said  he  intended  to 
follow  a  Lincolnian  course,  Professor  Vincent  P.  Harding  of  Spelman 
College  rebuked  him,  pointing  out  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
that  Lincoln's  vacillating  Civil  War  posture  was  a  prescription  for 
social  disaster  today. 

Because,  as  Professor  Harding  suggested,  we  are  environed  by  dan- 
gers and  because  we  need  all  the  light  we  can  get;  because  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  not  the  light,  because  he  is  in  fact  standing  in  the  light, 
hiding  our  way;  because  a  real  emancipation  proclamation  has  become 
a  matter  of  national  survival  and  because  no  one  has  ever  issued  such 
a  document  in  this  country— because,  finally,  lies  enslave  and  because 
the  truth  is  always  seemly  and  proper,  it  has  become  urgently  neces- 
sary to  reevaluate  the  Lincoln  mythology.  The  need  for  such  a  re- 
evaluation  has  already  been  recognized  in  some  scholarly  circles.  Some 
scholars  have  confronted  the  ambiguities  of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation and  have  suggested  that  Lincoln's  reputation  would  be  more 
securely  based  if  it  were  grounded  not  on  that  document  but  on  his 
services  as  leader  of  the  victorious  North.  Analyzing  the  same  evidence, 


David  Donald  said  in  Lincoln  Reconsidered  that  perhaps  "the  secret 
of  Lincoln's  continuing  vogue  is  his  essential  ambiguity.  He  can  be 
cited  on  all  sides  of  all  questions."  Donald  was  not  quite  correct,  for 
Lincoln  cannot  be  cited  on  the  side  of  equal  rights  for  black  people, 
a  fact  that  has  discomfited  more  than  one  Lincoln  Day  orator.  Com- 
menting on  Lincoln's  determined  opposition  to  a  policy  of  emancipa- 
tion. Professor  Kenneth  Stampp  wrote:  "Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  if  it 
was  Lincoln's  destiny  to  go  down  in  history  as  the  Great  Emancipator, 
rarely  has  a  man  embraced  his  destiny  with  greater  reluctance  than  he.' 

To  understand  Lincoln's  reluctance  and  his  painful  ambivalence  on 
the  question  of  race,  one  must  see  him  first  against  the  background  of 
his  times.  Born  into  a  poor  white  family  in  the  slave  state  of  Kentucky 
and  raised  in  the  anti-black  environments  of  southern  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  Lincoln  was  exposed  from  the  very  beginning  to  racism. 

It  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  young  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  emerge  tinscathed  from  this  environment.  By  an  immense 
effort  of  transcendence,  worthy  of  admiration  and  long  thought,  Lin- 
coln managed  to  free  himself  of  most  of  the  crudities  of  his  early  en- 
vironment. But  he  did  not— and  perhaps  could  not— rise  above  the 
racism  that  was  staining  the  tissue  of  the  nation's  soul. 

It  appears  from  the  record  that  Lincoln  readily  absorbed  the  Negro 
stereotypes  of  his  environment,  for  he  ever  afterwards  remained  fond 
of  Negro  dialect  jokes,  blackface  minstrels  and  Negro  ditties.  "Like 
most  white  men,"  Professor  Benjamin  Quarles  wrote,  "Lincoln  regarded 
the  Negro  as  such  as  funny."  More  to  the  point,  Lincoln,  as  Quarles 
also  noted,  regarded  the  Negro  as  inferior. 

There  is  a  pleasant  story  of  Lincoln  awakening  to  the  realities  of 
slavery  on  a  visit  to  New  Orleans  in  1841.  According  to  the  traditional 
account,  an  aroused  Lincoln  said:  "If  I  ever  get  a  chance  to  hit  that 
tiling  [slavery]  I'll  hit  it  hard."  Since  the  man  who  reported  this  state- 
ment did  not  accompany  Lincoln  to  New  Orleans,  the  story  is  of  dubi- 
ous value.  More  telling  is  the  fact  that  Lincoln  distinguished  himself 
as  a  public  official  by  a  reluctance  to  hit  slavery  at  all. 

In  the  general  literature,  Lincoln  is  depicted  as  an  eloquent  and 
flaming  idealist,  whaling  away  at  the  demon  of  slavery.  This  view  is 
almost  totally  false.  In  the  first  place,  Lincoln  was  an  opportunist,  not 
an  idealist.  He  was  a  man  of  the  fence,  a  man  of  the  middle,  a  man 
who  stated  the  principle  with  great  eloquence  but  almost  always  shied 
away  from  rigid  commitments  to  practice.  Contrary  to  reports,  Lincoln 
was  no  social  revolutionary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  an  archetypal 
example  of  the  cautious  politician  who  assails  the  extremists  on  both 
sides.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  cautious  politicians  sing  his  praises. 

It  should  be  noted,  secondly,  that  Lincoln's  position  on  slavery  h.'.s 
been  grossly  misrepresented.  Lincoln  was  not  opposed  to  slavery;  he 
was  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  More  than  that:  Lincoln  was 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  slaver)'  out  of  devotion  to  the  interests  of " 
white  people,  not  out  of  compassion  for  suffering  blacks.  To  be  sure„| 
he  did  say  from  time  to  time  that  slavery  was  "a  monstrous  injustice.''  j 
But  he  also  said,  repeatedly,  that  he  was  not  prepared  io  do  anything  | 
to  remove  that  injustice  where  it  existed.  On  the  contrary,  he  said  j 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  tolerate  and,  if  necessary,  to  give  practical  sup-  J 
port  to  an  evil  supported  by  the  U.  S.  Constitution. 

More  damaging  is  the  fact  that  Lincoln  apparently  believed  thatim-,j 
mediate  and  general  emancipation  would  be  a  greater  evil  than  slavery  i 
itself.  Eulogizing  Henry  Clay  on  July  6,  1852,  he  associated  himself  j 
with  that  slaveowner's  colonization  ideas  and  said  that  Clay  '  did  not  ! 
perceive,  as  I. think  no  wise  man  has  perceived,  how  it  [slavery  ]  could  j 
be  at  once  eradicated,  without  producing  a  greater  evil  even  to  the 
cause  of  human  liberty  itself."  In  other  speeches  of  the  same  period, 
Lincoln  commended  travel  to  black  people  and  noted  with  admiration 
that  "the  children  of  Israel . . .  went  out  of  Egyptian  bondage  in  a  body." 

A  third  point  erf  significance  is  that  Lincoln's  opposition  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  was  a  late  and  anomalous  growth.  In  the  1830s  and 
1840s.  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  greatest  moral  crises  in  the  history  of 
America,  Lincoln  remained  silent  and  lamentably  inactive.  In  his  few 
public  utterances  on  the  subject  in  the  30s  and  40s,  he  very  carefully 
denounced  both  slavery  and  the  opponents  of  slavery. 

For  many  white  Northerners,  the  most  agonizing  moral  issue  of  the 
day  was  the  fugitive  slave  law,  which  required  all  Americans  to  assist 
in  the  capture  and  return  of  runaway  slaves.  Many  wMtes,  some  of 
them  quite  conservative,  refused  to  obey  the  law." Others-  more  daring, 
organized  an  open  resistance  movement,  moving  runaway  slaves  from 
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'''•intcd  down,  and  caiiglif,  and  carried  Lack  to' their  stripes,  and  un- 
rewarded toils,  but  I  bite  my  lip  and  keep  quiet." 

Lincoln  came  down  off  the  fence,  rhetorically,  in  the  50s  when  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act  reopened  the  whole  question  of  the  extension 
slav<!|  v  to  the  largely  uninhabited  territories  of  the  West.  This  was, 
he  said,  a  clear  and  presenl  threat  to  free  while  men  and  to  what  he 
ealled  the  while  man's  charier  of  freedom"-the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  his  public  speeches  of  this  period,  Lincoln  was  given 
to  saying  in  the  same  speech  that  he  believed  in  white  supremacy  as 
a  practical  matter  and  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  an  ab- 
stract matter  of  principle. 

The  Lincoln  years  in  Illinois  were  years  of  oppression  and  reaction. 
Black  people  could  not  vote,  testify  against  white  people  in  court  or 
attend  public  schools.  It  was  a  crime  for  free  black  people  to  settle 
in  the  state.  Although  Lincoln  was  a  powerful  figure  in  state  politics 
lor  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  made  no  audible  protest  against 
JhlS  stale  ol  alhlirs.  In  fact,  lie  said  he  preferred  it  that  way.  When 
11.  Ford  Douglas,  a  militant  black  leader,  asked  Lincoln  to  support  a 
movement  to  repeal  the  law  banning  black  testimony,  Lincoln  refused 
In  the  famous  series  of  debates  with  Stephen  Douglas,  Lincoln  made 
.  his  position  crystal  clear.  He  was  opposed,  he  said,  to  Negro  citizen- 
ship and  to  "the  niggers  and  the  white  people  marrying  together" 
•Speaking  „|  Charleston,  Illinois,  on  September  18,  1858,  Lincoln  said; 

will  say,  then,  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  bringing 
about  m  any  way  the  social  and  political  equality  of  the  white  and  1 
h  ack  races;  (applause)  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been  in  favor 
o t  making  voters  or  jurors  of  Negroes,  nor  of  qualifying  them  to  hold  ' 
office,  nor  to  intermarry  with  white  people;  and  I  will  say,  in  addition, 
to  tins,  that  there  is  a  physical  difference  between  the  white  and  black 
races  which  I  believe  will  forever  forbid  the  two  races  living  together' 
on  terms  ol  social  and  political  equality.  And  inasmuch  as  they  can- 
"Ol  no  live,  while  (hoy  do  remain  together  there   si  be  (he  position 

0  superior  ;,„d  inlerior,  and  I  as  much  as  any  oilier  man  am  in  favor 

01  Having  the  superior  position  assigned  lo  the  while  race" 
Lincoln  grew  during  the  war-but  he  didn't  grow  much.  On  every 

issue  relating  to  the  black  man-on  emancipation,  confiscation  of  rebel 
land  and  the  use  of  black  soldiers-he  was  the  very  essence  of  the  white 
supremacist  with  good  intentions.  In  fact,  Lincoln  distinguished  him- 
self as  resident  by  sustained  and  consistent  opposition  lo  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Proclamation  that  guaranteed  his  immortality 
■Incredible  as  ,t  may  seem  now,  the  man  who  would  go  down  in  history 
as  the  Great  Emancipator  spent  the  first  18  months  of  his  administra- 
tion m  a  desperate  and  rather  pathetic  attempt  to  save  slavery  where 
it  existed,  lie  began  his  Presidential  career  by  saying  that  he  had 
"either  the  power  nor  the  desire  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  states 
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Oldest  memorial  to  Abraham  Lincoln  is  "Freedom's  Memorial"  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
Statue  was  erected  by  funds  contributed  largely  by  black  people.  At  dedication  of 
statue,  Frederick  Douglass  said  Lincoln  was  not  the  Negro's  "man  or  our  model." 

WAS  LINCOLN  A  WHITE  SUPREMACIST?  c..»...ri 
And  he  endorsed  a  proposed  Thirteenth  Amendment  which  would  have 
guaranteed  that  slavery  would  never  be  molested  in  existing  states  and 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"My  policy,"  Lincoln  said,  "is  to  have  no  policy."  In  this  famous 
statement,  Lincoln  was  something  less  than  candid.  For  he  did  have 
a  policy  and  that  policy  was  to  win  the  war  without  touching  slavery. 
"It  is  the  desire  of  the  President "  Secretary  of  War  Simon  Cameron 
wrote  a  general  on  August  8, 1861.  "that  all  existing  rights  in  all  states  be 
fully  respected  and  maintained."  When  Lincoln's"  policy  foundered  on 
the  reef  of  Southern  intransigence,  Lincoln  complained  sadly  to  a 
friend:  "I  struggled  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  to  get  along  without  touch- 
ing the  'institution.'  .  .  ." 

In  accordance  with  the  real  policy  of  the  Lincoln  Administration, 
the  War  Department  refused  .to  accept  black  troops  and  Union  gen- 
erals vied  with  each  other  in  proving  their  fealty  to  slavery.  Some 
generals  returned  fugitive  slaves  to  rebel  owners;  others  said  that  if 
black  slaves  staged  an  uprising  behind  enemy  lines  they  would  stop 
fighting  the  enemy  and  turn  their  fire  on  their  black  friends.  Union 
officers  who  refused  to  go  along  with  the  "soft-on-slavery"  policy  were 
court-martialed  and  cashiered  out  of  the  service.  When,  in  August, 
1861,  General  John  C.  Fremont  emancipated  Missouri  slaves,  Lincoln 
angrily  countermanded  the  proclamation,  telling  Fremont's  wife  that 
"General  Fremont  should  not  have  dragged  the  Negro  into  it  ..."  A 
year  later,  when  General  David  Hunter  freed  the  slaves  in  three 
Southern  states,  Lincoln  again  countermanded  the  order,  saying  that 
emancipation  was  a  Presidential  function. 

That  this  policy  was  changed  at  all  was  due  not  to  Lincoln's  humani- 
tarianism  but  to  rebel  battlefield  brilliance  and  the  compassion  and 
perseverance  of  a  small  band  of  Radical  Republicans.  Foremost 
among  these  men  were  Charles  Sumner,  the  U.  S.  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts; Wendell  Phillips,  the  brilliant  agitator  from  Boston;  Fred- 
erick Douglass,  the  bearded  black  abolitionist;  and  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
the  Pennsylvania  congressman  who  virtually  supplanted  Abraham  Lin- 
coln as  the  leader  of  the  Republican  party.  As  the  war  continued  and 
as  Northern  casualties  mounted,  the  Radical  Republicans  put  events 
to  use  and  mobilized  a  public  pressure  Lincoln  could  not  ignore.  Dele- 
gation after  delegation  waited  on  the  President  and  demanded  that 
he  hit  the  South  where  it  would  hurt  most  by  freeing  the  slaves  and 
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arming  them.  Lincoln  parried  the  pressure  with  heat  and  conviction 
citing  constitutional,  political  and  military  reasons  to  justify  his  anti- 
emancipation  stand.  Lincoln  usually  expressed  his  opposition  to  eman- 
cipation in  a  troubled  but  polite  tone.  But  he  could  be  pushed  across 
the  border  of  politeness.  When  Edward  L.  Pierce  urged  the  President 
to  adopt  a  more  enlightened  policy,  Lincoln,  according  to  Pierce,  ex- 
ploded and  denounced  "the  itching  to  get  niggers  into  our  lives." 

The  traditional  image  of  Lincoln  is  of  a  harried  and  large-hearted 
man  fending  off  "extremists  of  the  left  and  right"  only  to  emerge  at 
the  precise  psychological  moment  to  do  what  he  had  always  wanted 
to  do.  This  image  clashes,  unfortunately,  with  evidence  which  suggests 
that  sudden  and  general  emancipation  was  never  Lincoln's  policy. 

Lincoln  was  given  to  saying  that  his  constitutional  duties  prevented 
him  from  doing  anything  substantial  to  give  point  to  his  "oft-expressed 
personal  wish  that  all  men  everywhere  could  be  free."  But  it  is  ob- 
vious from  the  evidence  that  Lincoln's  problems  were  deeper  than 
that.  For  when  his  duty  was  clear,  he  refused  to  act.  On  several  oc- 
casions he  refused  to  take  anti-slavery  action  which  was  mandated  by 
Congress  and  he  sabotaged  some  anti-slavery  legislation  bv  executive 
inaction.  Somehow,  duty,  in  Lincoln's  view,  almost  always  worked 
against  the  black  man. 

Lincoln  defenders  say  that  he  resisted  emancipation  pressures  be- 
cause of  his  fear  that  premature  action  would  alienate  white  supporters 
in  Northern  and  Border  States  and  endanger  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  But  this  view  does  not  come  to  erin*  vsjfth,  the  faSH&aafc-ifesrobr 
was  personally  opposed  to  sudden  arid  general  emancipation  before 
1861  and  the  further  fact  that  he  continued  to  oppose  sudden  and 
general  emancipation  after  the  cfrecLitfiig  Proclaroaticc  proved  that 
his  fears  were  groundless.  Nor  does  the  traditional  Lincoln  apologia 
touch  the  mass  of  evidence-in  Lfc:-;b  letters  as  well  as  in  private 
and  public  statements— which  shows  that  Lincoln  was  rersonallv  op- 
posed to  sudden  emancipation  on  social  and  racial  groi.ir.i^. 

It  was  not  the  fear  of  emandJjaSjc  but  the  fear  ::'  what  would 
happen  afterwards  that  palsied  Linc-ob's  hands.  He  wis  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  implications  of  tumir.;  loose  four  rrulBor.  black  people 
in  a  land  he  considered  the  peculiar  preserve  of  the  wiate  man.  He 
spoke  often  of  "the  evils  of  sudden  derangement"  and  wanted  Consrress 
against  "the  vagrant  destitution  whidi  must  largelv  attend  rmmediite 
emancipation  in  localities  where  their  numbers  are  v«v  great."  He 
said  over  and  oxer  again  that  it  was  his  considered  fctdgment  feat 
"gradual,  and  not  sudden,  emancipation  is  better  for  ill"  Count  Adam 
Gurowski  believed  Lincoln  was  co-:emed  about  poo-  white  fear  of 
black  competition.  "Be  sure."  he  wrote  in  a  Mav  7.  letter.  "that 

Lincoln  is  at  heart  with  Slavery.  He  considers  that  emancipation  is  a 
job  which  will  smother  the  free  State i   Such  are  his  prcc:.*;  words  " 

Lincoln  also  feared  racial  conflict  Like  many  white  liberals,  he 
was  consumed  by  fears  of  black  violence.  More  than  rae  visitor  to 
the  White  House  found  him  in  agosiy  over  the  possibility  of  a  Nat 
Turner-like  uprising  behind  the  enen v's  lines. 

An  additional  factor  in  Lincoln's  position  to  the  principle  of  sud- 
den emancipation  was  his  racial  bin.  He  considered  black  people 
unassimilable  aliens.  There  was  not.  in  his  view.  exc--h  room"  in 
America  for  black  and  white  people.  He  didn't  believe  white  people 
would  sanction  equal  rights  for  black  people  and  he  didn't  ask  white 
people  to  sanction  equal  rights  for  Hack  people.  Since  he  did  not 
propose  to  confront  racism,  he  told  Mack  people  thev  would  have  to 
travel  or  accept  a  subordinate  positks  in  American  life 

Insofar  as  it  can  be  said  that  Lincoln  had  an  emancipator)  policy,  it 
was  to  rid  America  of  slaves  and  Negroes.  When  he  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt to  end  the  war  without  touchrsE  slavery,  he  fell  baci;  to  a  second 
plan  of  gradual  and  compensated  esBsneipation  extendir.-  over  a  37- 
year-period.  This  was  linked  in  his  ttekfng  with  a  companion  poh'crv 
of  colonizing  black  people  in  South  Aserica  or  .Africa. 

As  the  pressure  for  emancipation  rose.  Lincoln  argued  passionatelv 
and  eloquently  for  his  plan  of  gradual  emancipation  and  abrupt  emi- 
gration. On  August  14,  1862,  he  called  a  hand-picked  group  of  black 
men  to  the  White  House  and  proposed  a  black  exodus.  L  "a  curious 
mixture  of  condescension  and  kindness/  to  use  James  M.  McPhersoa  s 
phrase.  Lincoln  told  the  black  men  that  it  was  their  dutv  to  leave 
America.  "You  and  we,"  he  said,  "are  different  races.  We  have  be- 
tween us  a  broader  difference  than  esisrs  between  almost  any  other 
two  races.  Whether  it  is  right  or  wrcr.-z  I  need  not  discus*,  but  this 
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physical  difference  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  us  both,  as  I  think  your 
race  suffer  very  greatly,  many  of  them  by  living  among  us,  while  ours 
suffer  from  your  presence." 

Lincoln  did  not  seek  the  opinions  of  his  visitors.  He  did  not  propose, 
hi  s.iid,  to  discuss  racism,  to  debate  whether  it  was  founded  on  reality 
or  justice.  He  was  simply,  he  said,  presenting  a  fact:  white  people 
didn't  want  black  people  in  America  and  therefore  black  people  would 
have  to  go.  "There  is."  he  said,  "an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  our 
people,  harsh  as  it  may  be,  for  you  free  colored  people  to  remain  with 
us."  The  only  solution.  Lincoln  said,  was  a  black  exodus.  "It  is  better 
for  us  both."  he  said,  ",  .  .  to  be  separated."  He  proposed  a  black  settle- 
ment on  Central  American  land,  "rich  in  coal;"  and  he  asked  his  visitors 
to  help  him  find  black  settlers  "capable  of  thinking  as  white  men." 

Although  Lincoln's  plan  received  a  generally  hostile  reception  in  the 
black  community,  he  pursued  it  with  passion  and  conviction.  For 
several  months  after  the  signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
he  was  deeply  involved  in  a  disastrously  abortive  attempt  to  settle 
black  people  on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Haiti.  When  that  venture 
failed,  he  shifted  to  the  Southwest,  conferring  with  contractors  on  the 
feasibility  of  settling  black  people  in  the  state  of  Texas. 

While  Lincoln  was  trying  to  send  black  people  away,  Congress  was 
busy  emancipating.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1862,  Congress  for- 
bade military  officers  to  return  fugitive  slaves,  authorized  the  President 
to  accept  black  soldiers,  and  emancipated  the  slaves  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Finally,  on  July  17.  1862.  Congress  passed  the  Second  Con- 
fiscation Act,  which  freed  the  slaves  of  all  rebels.  This  act,  which  has 
received  insufficient  attention  in  general  media,  was  actually  more 
sweeping  than  the  preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation,  which  came 
two  months  later. 

Lincoln  followed  Congress'  lead  slowly  and  grudgingly,  signing 
most  of  these  acts  with  evident  displeasure.  But  the  drift  of  events 
was  unmistakable,  and  Lincoln  changed  steps,  saying  with  great  hon- 
esty that  he  had  not  controlled  events  but  had  been  controlled  by 
them.  Conferring  with  the  member  of  a  congressional  committee 
charged  with  drafting  a  plan  for  buying  the  slaves  and  sending  them 
away,  Lincoln  urged  speed,  saying:  "You  had  better  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. Niggers  will  never  be  cheaper." 

Orthography  apart.  Lincoln  caught  here  the  spirit  of  the  times.  At 
that  moment,  in  late  July  of  1S62.  the  Union  war  effort  was  bogged 
down  in  the  marshes  of  Virginia,  and  England  and  France  were  on  the 
verge  of  intervening  on  the  side  of  the  Confederacy.  At  home,  the 
heat  was  rising  fast,  fueled  by  mounting  Northern  casualties.  Faced 
with  mushrooming  pressures  at  home  and  abroad,  Lincoln  reversed 
his  course  and  "conditionally  detennined,"  to  use  his  words,  to  touch 
the  institution  of  slavery. 

Lincoln  adopted  the  new  policy  from  necessity,  not  conviction.  In 
public  and  in  private,  he  made  it  clear  that  he  was  not  motivated  by 
compassion  for  the  slaves.  Taking  his  stand  on  the  ground  of  military 
necessity,  he  said  his  new  policy  was  designed  to  weaken  Southern 
white  men  and  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  Xorthem  white  men.  "Things," 
he  said  later,  "had  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  till  I  felt  we  had  reached 
the  end  of  the  rope  on  the  plan  of  operation  we  had  been  pursuing, 
and  that  we  had  about  played  our  last  card."  Lincoln  said  he  was  driven 
to  the  "alternative  of  either  surrendering  the  Union,  and  with  it,  the 
Constitution,  or  of  laying  a  strong  hand  upon  the  colored  element." 

There  was  truth  in  this,  but  it  was  not  the  whole  truth.  There  is 
evidence  that  Lincoln  was  forced  to  adopt  the  new  policy  by  political 
pressures.  Edward  Stanly,  military  governor  of  North  Carolina,  said 
Lincoln  told  him  that  "the  proclamation  had  become  a  civil  necessity 
to  prevent  the  Radicals  from  openly  embarrassing  the  government  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  President  expressed  the  belief  that,  with- 
out the  proclamation  for  which  they  had  been  clamoring,  the  Radicals 
would  take  the  extreme  step  in  Congress  of  withholding  supplies  for 
carrying  on  the  war— leaving  the  whole  land  in  anarchy."  Count 
Gurowski  gave  a  similar  version  of  Lincoln's  metamorphosis  and  con- 
cluded, in  a  fine  phrase,  that  Lincoln  was  literally  "whipped"  into  glory. 

Responding  to  a  parallelogram  of  pressures.  Lincoln  issued  a  pre- 
liminary Emancipation  Proclamation  on  September  22,  1862.  In  this 
document,  he  warned  the  South  that  he  would  issue. a  final  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  in  100  days  if  the  rebellion  had  not  ended  by  that 
time.  The  proclamation  outlined  a  future  policy  of  emancipation,  but 
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Lincoln  had  no  joy  in  the  black  harvest.  To  a  group  of  serenaders, 
who  congratulated  him  on  the  new  policy,  Lincoln  said:  "I  can  only 
trust  in  Cod  I  have  made  no  mistake."  To  his  old  friend,  Joshua  F. 
Speed,  Lincoln  expressed  misgivings  and  said  he  had  "been  anxious 
to  avoid  it."  To  Congressman  John  Covode  of  Pennsylvania,  Lincoln 
explained  that  he  had  been  "driven  to  it,"  adding:  "But  although  my 
duty  is  plain,  it  is  in  some  respects  painful.  .  .  ."  Still  another  visitor, 
Edward  Stanly,  received  a  dramatic  account  of  Lincoln's  resistance  to  a 
policy  of  emancipation.  "Mr.  Lincoln  said."  according  to  Stanly,  "that 
he  had  prayed  to  the  Almighty  to  save  him  from  this  necessity,  adopting 
the  very  language  of  our  Saviour,  'If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me,'  but  the  prayer  had  not  been  answered." 

On  Thursday,  January  1.  1-S63,  Lincoln  drank  from  the  cup,  and 
apparently  he  liked  neither  the  flavor  nor  the  color  of  the  draught. 
When  he  started  to  sign  the  document,  his  arm  trembled  so  v  iolently, 
an  eyewitness  said,  that  he  could  not  hold  the  pen.  Lincoln,  who  was 
very  superstitious,  paused,  startled.  Then,  attributing  his  shakes  to 
hours  of  hand-shaking  at  a  New  Year's  Day  reception,  he  scrawled  his 
name,  saying  he  did  not  want  the  signature  to  be  "tremulous"  because 
people  would  say  Tie  had  some  compunctions." 

He  had  "compunctions." 

Nothing  indicates  this  better  than  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
which  is,  as  J.  G.  Randall  and  Richard  N.  Current  indicated,  "more 
often  admired  than  read."  Cold,  forbidding,  with  all  the  moral  grandeur 
of  a  real  estate  deed,  the  Proclamation  does  not  enumerate  a  single 
principle  hostile  to  slavery  and  it  contains  not  one  quotable  sentence. 
As  a  document,  it  lends  weight  to  the  observation  of  Lincoln's  law 
partner,  William  Hemdon.  who  wrote:  "V.Tien  he  freed  the  slaves, 
there  was  no  heart  in  the  act." 

There  wasn't  much  else  in  it.  either.  Rightly  speaking,  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  as  Ralph  Konigold  wrote,  was  "not  an  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  at  all."  The  document  was  drafted  in  such  a  way 
that  it  freed  few.  if  any,  slaves.  It  did  not  apply  to  slaves  in  the  Border 
States  and  areas  under  federal  control  in  the  South.  In  other  words, 
Lincoln  "freed"  slaves  where  he  had  no  power  and  left  them  in  chains 
where  he  had  power.  The  theory  behind  the  Proclamation,  an  English 
paper  noted,  "is  not  that  a  human  being  cannot  justly  own  another,  but 
that  he  cannot  own  him  unless  he  is  loyal  to  the  United  States." 

The  Proclamation  argues  so  powerfully  against  itself  that  some 
scholars  have  suggested  that  Lincoln  was  trying  to  do  the  opposite 
of  what  he  said  he  was  doing.  In  other  words,  the  suggestion  is  that 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  a  political  stratagem  by  which 
Lincoln  hoped  to  outflank  the  Radicals,  buy  time  and  forestall  a 
definitive  act  of  emancipation.  This  is  not  the  place  to  review  the 
political  stratagem  theory  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  one  can  make  a  powerful  case  for  the  view  that 
Lincoln  never  intended  to  free  the  slaves,  certainly  not  immediately. 

Lincoln's  post-Proclamation  behavior  lends  substance  to  this  view. 
For  contrary  to  all  locric  he  continued  to  aeirate  acainst  his  own 
policy.  On  the  eve  of  the  Proclamation,  he  again  recommended  to 
Congress  his  favorite  plan  of  gradual  and  compensated  emancipation. 
And  he  continued,  according  to  several  witnesses,  to  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Three  weeks  after  signing 
the  document,  he  reportedly  told  Wendell  Phillips  that  the  Proclama- 
tion was  "a  great  mistake."  Two  months  later,  he  told  Congressman 
Georse  W.  Julian  that  the  Proclamation  had  "done  about  as  much 
harm" as  good."  In  the  following  months,  Lincoln  repeatedly  said  that 
he  still  favored  a  gradual  emancipation  plan  which  contradicted  the 
spirit  of  his  own  Proclamation. 

To  this  bleak  picture  one  should  add  in  all  justice  that  Lincoln 
can  be  quoted  on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  He  reportedly  said  later 
that  the  Proclamation  and  the  arming  of  black  soldiers  constituted 
the  heaviest  blows  against  the  rebellion.  It  should  also  be  said  that 
Lincoln,  after  a  period  of  vacillation  and  doubt,  helped  to  win  passage 
of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  which  made  the  paper  freedorn  of 
the  Proclamation  real.  Having  said  that,  it  remains  to  be  said  that 
Lincoln  never  fully  accepted  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Procla- 
mation and  the  Thirteenth  Amendment.  As  late  as  February-.  1S65. 
he  was  still  equivocating  on  the  issue  of  immediate  envsKidparion. 
At  an  abortive  peace  conference  with  Confederate  leaders  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  Virginia,  Lincoln  said,  according  to  Alexander  Stephens, 
that  he  had  never  been  in  favor  of  immediate  emancipation,  e**3 
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bles  with  Congress.  Bennett's  espoused  the  view  "that  all 

article  answers,  with  a  strong  men  are  created  equal  "  and 

affirmative,  the  question  of  eventually  he  helped  win  nas- 

Js  title:  "Was  Abe  Lincoln  a  sage  for  the  Thirteenth  amend- 

White  Supremacist?"  ment  to  the  Constitution,  which 

In  his  story,  vouched  for  by  made  real  the  paper  freedom 

an  eyewitness,  Presidentelect  of  the  Emancipation  Praia 

Lincoln  relaxed  in  Springfield  mation 

riesTS  eT^H         St°-     ^  at  Charleston,  IH.,  he 

Pol Lc/an  one  if  ttf  35  *   had  Clearl*  stated  ^  *  did 
poaucian.  one  of  them  men-  not  favnr  «hrmnm»  „u  . 
tioned  that  it  was  a  sham?  ■  bringing  about  in 

"the  vexatious  slavery  mTt  i  WaVhe  SOcial  ^  P0^'" 
ter''  would  beVS^nSS  ^ 
with  which  he'd  have  to  deal  !i  t  '  that  1  am  not> 
as  President  T  ever  have  «  favor 

of  making  voters  or  jurors  of 
EYES  ATWINKLE,  Lincoln  Negroes,    nor    of  qualifying 
said  he  was  reminded  of  a   tnem  to  hold  office,  nor  to  in- 
story  about  a  Kentucky  justice   termarry  with  white  people, 
of  the  peace  whose  first  case      "There  is  a  physical  differ- 
involved  a  criminal  prosecu-  ence  between  the  white  and 
tion  for  the  abuse  of  slaves.        black  races  which  I  believe 
Unable  to  find  any  prece-  will   forever  forbid   the  two 
dent,    he    finally    exclaimed   races  from  living  together  on 
angrily:  "I  will  be  damned  if   terms  of  social  and  political 
I  don't  feel  almost  sorry  for  equality." 
being  elected  when  the  nig-     No  opponent  of  busing  or 
gers  is  the  first  thing  I  have  open  occupancy  could  state  it 
to  attend  to."  better.  But  Lincoln  spoke  in 

After  years  of  research  Ben-  1858  and  much  has  changed 
nett  has  marshaled  facts  he  in  the  intervening  HO  years 
says  explode  the  myth  of  Lin-   He  would  not  so  speak  today 


Was  Lincoln  Just  a  Honkie? 


By  HERBERT  MITGANG 


ONE  hundred  and  five  years 
after  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation— and,  what  is  far  more 
relevant,  five  months  before  the 
feared  summer  of  1963,  when  uptight 
frustration  responding  to  cries  of 
"Black  Power!"  can  again  enflame 
American  cities  in  new  civil  war — 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  being  called  a 
false  Great  Emancipator,  a  figure  of 
myth  who  was  really  against  Negro 
equality,  only  another  conservative 
white  supremacist. 

Suddenly  it  is  not  merely  a  pleasant 
historical  inquiry  but  a  pertinent  his- 
torical necessity  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion: Was  Lincoln  just  a  honkie?* 

That  is  the  accusation  leveled  by  an 
article  in  Ebony,  the  popular  Negro 
magazine,  published  in  Chicago,  that 
is  admired  by  many  readers  of  both 
races.  An  article  in  the  February  issue 
by  one  of  its  senior  editors  is  titled: 
"Was  Abe  Lincoln  a  White  Suprem- 
acist?" The  affirmative  answer  sub- 
jects the  revered  16th  President  to 
the  meat  grinder  of  black  nationalist 
historical  revisionism.  That,  as  the 
author,  Lerone  Bennett  Jr.,  reveals,  is 
its  real  aim  —  to  update  Lincoln's 
words  and  actions  for  current  pur- 
poses of  Negro  militancy. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  is  not  the  light," 
the  Ebony  article  says,  "because  he 
is  in  fact  standing  in  the  light,  hiding 
our  way:  because  a  real  emancipation 
proclamation  has  become  a  matter  of 
national  survival  and  because  no  one 
has  ever  issued  such  a  document  in 
this  country  —  because,  finally,  lies 
enslave  and  because  the  truth  is 
always  seemly  and  proper,  it  has 
become  urgently  necessary  to  re-eval- 
uate the  Lincoln  mythology." 

The  re-evaluation  will  surprise  and 
confuse  many.  The  main  points  stated 
about  Lincoln  are  that  he  was  a  firm 
believer  in  white  supremacy;  that  he 
was  not  opposed  to  slavery;  that  even 
his  opposition  to  the  extension  of 


•Tin-  Mack  radical  term  of  contempt 
for  a  white  person.  A  variant  of  "hunkle" 
(from  ■Hungarian"),  a  long-standing 
pejorative  for  an  Eastern  European  Im- 
migrant, lite  word  has  achieved  notoriety 
since  tile  Xew  Jersey  riots  last  summer, 
when  H.  Ran  Brown,  the  Blnek  Power 
advocate,  urged  Negroes  to  make  "guer- 
rilla war  on  the  honkie  white  man." 


slavery  was  late  and  hypocritical; 
that  he  grew  during  the  war  —  but 
not  much,  because  he  really  was  not  a 
humanitarian;  that  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  a  political  strata- 
gem to  buy  time  ind  forestall  a  real 
act  to  free  the  slaves;  that  Lincoln 
intended  Reconstruction  to  be  strictly 
for  white  people. 

Ironically,  the  Ebony  article  is  in 
complete  accord  with  the  reasoning 
in  The  Citizen,  published  in  Jackson, 
Miss.,  the  official  journal  of  the  Citi- 
zens Councils  of  America,  the  rabid 
anti-Negro  organization  that  is  the 
respectable  version  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  In  a  special  Lincoln's  Birthday 
issue  put  out  a  few  years  ago  and 
still  distributed  to  raise  funds  for  its 
program  to  prevent  race  mixing  and 
to  reverse  the  Supreme  Court's  1954 
"Black  Monday"  school  -  integration 
decision,  The  Citizen  purports  to  de- 
liver Lincoln's  true  views,  beginning 
with  an  editorial  called  "The  Big  Lie 
About  Lincoln."  The  quotations  used 
to  prove  its  case  that  Negroes  are 
inferior  human  beings  and  that  Lin- 
coln thought  so,  too,  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  in  Ebony.  Thus  history 
can  be  revised  in  the  service  of 
racism,  black  or  white.  .  .  . 

How  did  Lincoln  really  feel  about 
the  Negro  and  slavery?  What  did  he 
really  say?  How  did  he  actually  act? 
Finally,  an  important  nuance:  Action 
or  inaction  apart,  how  did  the  Negro 
people  of  his  time  regard  Lincoln? 

One  cannot  look  into  the  heart  of 
a  man,  especially  a  public  man,  with 
certainty.  Even  if  one  could,  the  tes- 
tament of  words  and  deeds  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  assump- 
tion of  motives.  If,  as  some  Lincoln 
devotees  have  maintained,  he  felt 
sympathy  for  the  plight  of  the  slaves 
but  failed  to  put  his  emotions  into 
practical  application,  that  is  not  say- 
ing very  much  for  him.  What  he 
said  and  did  during  the  course  of  an 
exposed  lifetime  in  public  office,  sub- 
ject to  the  pressures  of  politics  and 


HERBERT  MITGANG,  of  The  Times 
editorial  board,  wrote  "Lincoln  as  They 
Saw  Htm." 


compromise,  are  most  significant. 

"I  am  naturally  antislavery.  If 
slavery  is  not  wrong,  nothing  is 
wrong.  I  cannot  remember  when  I 
did  not  so  think  and  feel."  So  Lin- 
coln wrote  of  his  feelings  to  Albert 
G.  Hodges,  editor  of  The  Frankfort 
(Ky.)  Commonwealth,  in  one  of  the 
most  revealing  letters  of  his  lifetime 
on  the  subject  of  the  Negro  and 
slavery.  The  time  was  the  spring  of 
1864,  the  April  before  his  last  in  the 
Executive  Mansion.  In  the  same 
letter,  he  explained  the  philosophy 
behind  his  hesitance  before  putting 
his  signature  on  antislavery  measures 
— the  balance  of  personal  feelings 
and  Presidential  responsibility: 

"And  yet  I  have  never  understood 
that  the  Presidency  conferred  upon 
me  an  unrestricted  right  to  act  offi- 
cially upon  this  judgment  and  feeling. 
It  was  in  the  oath  I  took  that  I 
would,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  pre- 
serve, protect  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  I  under- 
stood, too,  that  in  ordinary  civil 
administration  this  oath  even  forbade 
me  to  practically  indulge  my  primary 
abstract  judgment  on  the  moral  ques- 
tion of  slavery.  I  had  publicly  de- 
clared this  many  times,  and  in  many 
ways.  .  .  .  Now,  at  the  end  of  three 
years'  struggle  the  nation's  condition 
is  not  what  either  party,  or  any  man 
devised,  or  expected.  God  alone  can 
claim  it.  Whither  it  is  tending  seems 
plain.  If  God  now  wills  the  removal 
of  a  great  wrong  [slavery],  and  wills 
also  that  we  of  the  North,  as  well  as 
you  of  the  South,  shall  pay  fairly  for 
our  complicity  in  that  wrong,  impar- 
tial history  will  find  therein  new 
cause  to  attest  and  revere  the  justice 
and  goodness  of  God." 

IjINCOLN  was  not  an  abolitionist; 
he  was  a  constitutionalist.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  President  Lincoln  who 
approved  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  that  achieved  the  great 
moral  end  of  the  war — the  abolition 
of  slavery. 

The  record  of  his  utterances  dis- 
closes that  Lincoln  not  only  spoke  up 
but  voted  against  slavery  when  it 
was  unpopular  to  do  so — and  that  he 
did  so  from  his  beginning  in  public 


office.  At  the  age  of  28,  as  an  elected 
Representative  in  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly,  he  stood  on  principle 
against  the  southern  sympathizers 
in  the  state  Legislature.  When  a 
unanimous  Senate  and~  almost  every 
member  of  the  House  approved  rigid 
resolutions  declaring  the  right  of 
slaveholding  sacred,  even  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  itself,  only  two 
State  Representatives  went  on  record 
in  protest — Dan  Stone  and  A.  Lincoln. 

Those  two,  both  from  Sangamon 
County,  put  their  signatures  on  the 
line  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
Lincoln  himself  as  President  signed 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Al- 
though tempered,  their  protesting 
language  was  radical  in  the  context 
of  Illinois  in  1837.  The  two  young 
Whig  lawyers  wrote: 

"They  believe  that  the  institution 
of  slavery  is  founded  on  both  injus- 
tice and  bad  policy;  but  that  the 
promulgation  of  abolition  doctrines 
tends  rather  to  increase  than  to 
abate  its  evils. 

"They  believe  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  no  power,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  to  interfere  with 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
different  states. 

"They  believe  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  the  power, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
but  that  that  power  ought  not  to  be 
exercised  unless  at  the  request  of 
the  people  of  said  District." 

To  this  general  line  Lincoln  was 
fairly  faithful  in  and  out  of  office  all 
of  his  life.  His  next  important  oppor- 
(Cuntinued  on  Page  100) 


There  are  some  these 
days  who  say  the 
1 6th  President  was  no 
"Great  Emancipator," 
but  a  run-of-the-mill 
white  supremacist. 
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(From  Page  35) 
tunity  to  strike  a  blow  against  the 
inhumanity  of  slavery  came  when  he 
was  elected  a  United  States  Repre- 
sentative a  decade  later.  The  atti- 
tudes of  the  Illinois  electorate  at  the 
time  were  such  that  an  outright 
abolitionist  did  not  stand  a  chance  of 
holding  major  public  office  in  that 
part  of  the  then  West.  On  Election 
Day,  an  abolitionist  candidate  re- 
ceived 249  votes,  the  Democrat  4,829, 
and  the  Whig — Lincoln — 6,340. 

Representative  Lincoln  in  1847  en- 
tered, the  30th  Congress.  It  was  a 
home  of  giants,  like  Webster  and 
Calhoun,  and  a  breeding  ground  for 
men  who  would  emerge  during  the 
Civil  War,  like  Jefferson  Davis  and 
Andrew  Johnson.  Lincoln  was  insig- 
nificant, only  in  "the  early  prime  of 
manhood,"  in  the  phrase  used  by 
Horace  Greeley  in  The  New  York 
Tribune.  But  months  later,  watching 
Lincoln  perform,  Greeley  would  write 
that  "tall  men  come  from  Illinois,", 
that  Lincoln  had  "mighty  stature" 
and  "intellectual  endowments  to  cor- 
respond with  his  physical." 

In  Washington,  Congressman  Lin- 
coln was  appalled  by  what  he  saw  of 
the  domestic  slave  trade  and  the 
buying  and  selling  of  human  flesh. 
He  described  the  slaves  in  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  who  were  held  in  a 
"sort  of  Negro  livery  stable,  where 
droves  of  Negroes  were  collected, 
temporarily  kept,  and  finally  taken 
to  Southern  markets,  precisely  like 
droves  of  horses."  He  considered 
slave  traders  "a  small,  odious  and 
detested  class  .  .  .  sneaking  individ- 
uals .  .  .  native  tyrants  .  .  .  offensive 
in  the  nostrils  of  all  good  men, 
Southerners  as  well  as  Northerners." 

From  his  personal  views  of  Negroes 
who  were,  he  said,  "bought  and  sold 
within  the  sight  of  the  National 
Capitol,"  he  developed  this  position, 
which  he  openly  stated  in  Illinois: 
"If  the  Negro  is  a  man,  why  then  my 
ancient  faith  teaches  me  that 'all  men 
are  created  equal,'  and  that  there  can 
be  no  moral  right  in  connection  with 
one  man's  making  a  slave  of  an- 
other." 

In  Congress,  Lincoln  was  not  part  ' 
of  the  small  group  of  abolitionists. 
But  when  the  chips  were  down  on 
one  of  the  most  controversial  matters 
before  the  House — abolition  of  slav- 
ery in  the  District  of  Columbia — it 
was  Congressman  A.  Lincoln  who 
introduced  the  resolution. 

On  Jan.  10,  1849,  in  the  second 
session  of  the  30th  Congress,  Lincoln 
proposed  "A  bill  for  an  Act  to  Abolish 
Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
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American  slave  market,  1852. 
so  from  his  beginning  in  public  otfice." 


by  the  Consent  of  the  Free  White 
People  of  Said  District,  and  With 
Compensation  to  Owners."  Its  main 
sections  said  that  no  person  should 
ever  be  held  in  slavery  within  Wash- 
ington; that  no  person  within  the 
District  or  born  there  at  any  time 
later  should  ever  be  held  in  slavery; 
that  all  children  already  born  of 
slave  mothers  within  Washington  and 
Georgetown  should  be  freed  after 
1850  and,  furthermore,  "reasonably 
supported  and  educated"  by  the 
owners  of  their  mothers,  and  that  the 
United  States  Treasury  should  be 
empowered  to  pay  owners  for  the 
full  value  of  slaves,  "upon  which 
such  slave  shall  be  forthwith  and 
forever  free." 

Thus  two  novel  ideas  were  ad- 
vanced —  the  obligation  to  support 
and  educate  Negro  youths  (the 
"disadvantaged"  in  the  language  of 
today),  and  compensated  emancipa- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
fair,  practical  and  quick  means  of 
buying  freedom  for  enslaved  Negroes. 

Prohibiting  slavery  in  Washington 
was  not  original  with  Lincoln;  others 
had  sought  such  a  law  before  him 
and  fought  harder  for  it.  Yet  the 
records  of  The  Congressional  Globe 
show  that  Lincoln  planned  and  put 
his  name  on  the  resolution. 

It  was  a  futile  effort.  Long  after- 
ward, Lincoln  explained  that  upon 
"finding  that  I  was  abandoned  by 
my  former  backers  and  having  little 
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personal  influence,  I  dropped  the 
matter  knowing  that  it  was  useless 
to  prosecute  the  business  at  that 
time." 

^^FTERone  term  in  Congress,  Lin- 
coln returned  to  his  law  practice — 
but  slavery  and  Negro  inequality 
thrust  him  into  public  life  again. 
Particularly,  he  was  against  the 
extension  of  the  "institution"  into 
the  free  territories  of  the  growing 
Republic.  On  that  point,  he  never 
gave  an  inch  and  was  as  strong  as 
the  most  vehement  abolitionist.  It 
was  the  unifying  theme  of  his  polit- 
ical life  and,  eventually,  made  him 
the  most  acceptable  candidate  when 
the  new  Republican  party  sought  the 
best  man  for  President. 

The  birth  of  the  Republican  party 
out  of  various  factions  and  the 
renascence  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
the  tumult  of  American  politics — 
torn  by  race — coincided.  He  began  to 
mount  the  platform  to  argue  against 
the  introduction  of  slaves  in  the 
Nebraska  Territory;  inevitably,  this 
led  him  to  discuss  nearly  every  as- 
pect of  social,  political  and  moral 
attitudes  toward  the  Negro — who,  it 
must  be  underscored,  was  a  chattel 
at  that  time,  dehumanized  by  his 
masters  in  the  greatest  national  sin 
perpetrated  by  white  Americans. 

Lincoln  in  the  eighteen-fifties  was 
a  moralist  without  being  an  aboli- 
tionist. The  issue  then — unlike  today 
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— was  not  true  political  and  social 
equality  and  economic  opportunity 
but  physical  freedom  from  bondage. 
That  is  at  the  root  of  any  accurate 
historical  paralleling. 

"I  now  do  no  more  than  oppose 
the  extension  of  slavery,"  Lincoln 
declared  in  public  and  private.  "I 
am  not  a  Know-Nothing.  That  is  cer- 
tain. How  could  I  be?  How  can  any 
one  who  abhors  the  oppression  of 
Negroes  be  in  favor  of  degrading 
classes  of  white  people?  Our  progress 
in  degeneracy  appears  to  be  pretty 
rapid.  As  a  nation,  we  began  by 
declaring  that  'all  men  are  created 
equal.'  We  now  practically  read,  'All 
men  are  created  equal,  except  Ne- 
groes.' When  the  Know-Nothings  get 
control,  it  will  read,  'All  men  are 
created  equal,  except  Negroes,  and 
foreigners  and  Catholics.'  When  it 
comes  to  this  I  should  prefer  emi- 
grating to  some  country  where  they 
make  no  pretense  of  loving  liberty 
— to  Russia,  for  instance,  where 
despotism  can  be  taken  pure  and 
without  the  base  alloy  of  hypocrisy." 

Yet  the  question  of  the  day  took 
emotional  tangents.  Lincoln  wanted 
to  argue  the  merits  of  freedom  on 
libertarian  grounds,  again  and  again 
going  back  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution. 
On  several  occasions,  he  was  backed 
into  oratorical  corners;  in  effect,  he 
had  to  answer  the  familiar  white- 
racist  question:  "Would  you  want 
your  sister  to  marry  a  nigger?"  But, 
in  every  speech  and  letter,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  study  the  entire  statement 
and  not  wrench  a  sentence  or  para- 
graph out  of  context  to  prove  a  point 
— for  or  against  Lincoln. 

"There  is  a  natural  disgust  in  the 
minds  of  nearly  all  white  people  to 
the  idea  of  an  indiscriminate  amal- 
gamation of  the  white  and  black 
races,"  he  told  his  Springfield  neigh- 
bors in  1857.  This  is  good  ammuni- 
tion for  the  racists.  But  allow  Lincoln 
to  continue  in  the  same  speech: 
"Now  I  protest  against  that  counter- 
feit logic  which  concludes  that, 
because  I  do  not '  want  a  black 
woman  for  a  slave  I  must  necessarily 
want  her  for  a  wife.  I  need  not  have 
her  for  either,  I  can  just  leave  her 
alone.  In  some  respects  she  is  cer- 
tainly not  my  equal;  but  in  her 
natural  right  to  eat  the  bread  she 
earns  with  her  own  hands  without 
asking  leave  of  anyone  else,  she  is 
my  equal,  and  the  equal  of  all 
others." 

The  hypocritical  and  hardhearted, 
then  as  now,  used  the  threat  of 
mixed  marriage  to  deny  Negro 
equality  on  any  level.  To  shoot  down 
this  false  argument,  Lincoln  assem- 
bled an  arsenal  of  facts  about  the 
population.  North  and  South,  and  the 
birth  of  mulattoes. 

"Let  us  see,"  he  declared  in  a 
speech  that  was  reprinted  all  over 
Illinois.  "In  1850  there  were  in  the 
United  States  405,751  mulattoes. 
Very  few  of  them  are  the  offspring 
of  whites  and  free  blacks;  nearly  all 


have  sprung  from  black  slaves  and 
white  masters.  ...  In  1850  there 
were  in  the  free  states  56,649  mulat- 
toes; but  for  the  most  part  they  were 
not  born  there — they  came  from  the 
slave  states,  ready  made  up.  In  the 
same  year  the  slave  states  had 
348,874  mulattoes,  all  of  home  pro- 
duction. ...  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
too,  that  among  the  free  states  those 
which  make  the  colored  man  the 
nearest  to  equal  to  white  have, 
proportionably,  the  fewest  mulattoes, 
the  least  of  amalgamation.  In  New 
Hampshire,  the  state  which  goes 
farthest  toward  equality  between  the 
races,  there  are  just  184  mulattoes, 
while  there  are  in  Virginia — how 
many  do  you  think?— 79,775,  being 
23,126  more  than  in  all  the  free 
states  together. 

"These  statistics  show  that  slavery 
is  the  greatest  source  of  amalgama- 
tion; and  next  to  it,  not  the  eleva- 
tion, but  the  degeneration  of  the 
free  blacks.  .  .  .  Could  we  have  had 
our  way,  the  chances  of  these  black 
girls  ever  mixing  their  blood  with 
that  of  white  people  would  have  been 
diminished  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
it  could  not  have  been  without  their 
consent  .  .  .  and  thus  left  subject  to 
the  forced  concubinage  of  their 
masters,  and  liable  to  become  the 
mothers  of  mulattoes  in  spite  of 
themselves — the  very  state  of  case 
that  produces  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
mulattoes— all  the  mixing  of  blood 
in  the  nation." 

Having  proved  that  slavery  itself 
resulted  in  sexual  enslavement,  too, 
Lincoln  said:  "There  are  white  men 
enough  to  marry  all  the  white  women, 
and  black  men  enough  to  marry  all 
the  black  women;  and  so  let  them 
be  married." 


J  HEN  Lincoln  and  Stephen 
Douglas  debated  all  over  Illinois 
during  the  1858  senatorial  contest, 
the  basic  issue  was  not  the  abolition 
of  slavery  but  its  expansion  into  free 
territories.  The  campaign  grew  in- 
creasingly political,  with  the  partisan 
press  on  both  sides  reporting  only 
excerpts  favorable  to  their  candidate. 
Douglas  saw  an  opening — a  subject 
that  could  make  Lincoln  look  like  an 
extremist,  a  Negro-lover.  He  taunted 


••The  issue  then — unlike 
today — was  not  true 
political  and  social 
equality  and  economic 
opportunity,  but  physical 
freedom  from  bondage. 99 


Lincoln  to  come  right  out  and  say 
if  he  would  want  Negroes  to  hold 
office  and  vote.  Lincoln  avoided  the 
diversionary  tactic  until  their  fourth 
debate.  Then,  on  Sept.  18,  1858,  at 
Charleston,  Lincoln  spoke  these 
harsh  words  that  have  comforted 
racists  ever  since: 

"While  I  was  at  the  hotel  today 
an  elderly  gentleman  called  upon  me 
to  know  whether  I  was  really  in 
favor  of  producing  a  perfect  equality 
between  the  Negroes  and  white 
people.  [Great  laughter  ]  While  I  had 
not  proposed  to  myseif  on  this  occa- 
sion to  say  much  on  this  subject,  yet 
as  the  question  was  asked  me  I 
thought  I  would  occupy  perhaps  five 
minutes  in  saying  something  in 
regard  to  it. 

"I  will  say  then  that  I  am  not, 
nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  bring- 
ing about  in  any  way  the  social  and 
political  equality  of  the  white  and 
black  races  [applause]  —  that  I  am 
not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of 
making  voters  or  jurors  of  Negroes, 
nor  of  qualifying  them  to  hold  office, 
nor  to  intermarry  with  white  people; 
and  I  will  say  in  addition  to  this  that 
there  is  a  physical  difference  between 
the  white  and  black  races  which  I 
believe  will  forever  forbid  the  two 
races  living  together  on  terms  of 
social  and  political  equality.  And 
inasmuch  as  they  cannot  so  live, 
while  they  do  remain  together  there 
must  be  the  position  of  superior  and 
inferior,  and  I  as  much  as  any  other 
man  am  in  favor  of  having  the 
superior  position  assigned  to  the 
white  race." 

To  interpret  this  remark  as  the 
words  of  a  racist  or  political  oppor- 
tunist would  be  historical  revisionism 
that  disregarded  the  time,  the  place 
and  the  man.  Perhaps  the  philosophy 
of  public  office,  as  expressed  by  Win- 
ston Churchill  once  about  Edmund 
Burke's  alleged  inconsistency,  is 
appropriate  here: 

"A  statesman  in  contact  with  the 
moving  current  of  events  and  anxious 
to  keep  the  ship  on  an  even  keel  and 
steer  a  steady  course  may  lean  all 
his  weight  now  on  one  side  and  now 
on  the  other.  His  arguments  in  each 
case  when  contrasted  can  be  shown 
to  be  not  only  very  different  in  char- 
acter, but  contradictory  in  spirit  and 
opposite  in  direction:  yet  his  object 
will  throughout  have  remained  the 
same.  His  resolves,  his  wishes,  his 
outlook  may  have  been  unchanged; 
his  methods  may  be  verbally  irre- 
concilable. We  cannot  call  this  in- 
consistency. The  only  way  a  man 
can  remain  consistent  amid  changing 
circumstances  is  to  change  with  them 
while  preserving  the  same  dominat- 
ing purpose." 

That  passage  from  the  Charleston, 
111.,  debate  was  the  strongest  anti- 
Negro-equality  statement  ever  made 
by  Lincoln.  The  fact  that  it  was 
made  in  the  heat  of  the  campaign — 
and  that  he  dropped  this  theme  there- 
after, and  indeed  again  preached  the 
doctrine  of  Negro  equality — does  not 
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Hit  him  again."  the  crowd  urged— 
he's  a  disgrace  to  the  white  people' 


mitigate  its  severity.  Douglas  knew 
he  had  backed  Lincoln  to  the  wall 
and  forced  him  to  temporize.  And  he 
gloated,  "I  am  glad  that  I  have  at 
last  succeeded  in  getting  an  answer 
out  of  him  upon  this  question  of 
Negro  citizenship  and  eligibility  to 
office,  for  I  have  been  trying  to  bring 
him  to  the  point  on  it  ever  since 
this  canvass  commenced." 

Lincoln's  hometown  newspaper, 
The  Illinois  State  Journal  in  Spring- 
field, tried  to  repair  the  damage  by 
accusing  Douglas  of  "mendacity  and 
meanness"  in  his  effort  to  confuse 
the  issues.  And  yet,  that  very  day 
when  Douglas  rebutted  Lincoln,  the 
Charleston  crowd  still  considered 
Lincoln  too  pro-Negro,  despite  his 
words.  "Hit  him  again,"  they  cheered 
Douglas  and,  referring  to  Lincoln, 
shouted,  "He's  a  disgrace  to  the 
white  people." 

In  their  final  encounter,  Lincoln 
tried  to  put  the  campaign  back  on 
the  track  of  slavery's  evils.  He  re- 
turned to  his  more  consistent  theme 


all  during  the  debates — and,  indeed, 
all  during  his  life— that  the  Negro 
was  not  to  be  considered  a  slave  but 
a  man  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Declaration  and  Constitution.  He 
underscored  the  fact  that  the  words 
"slaves"  and  "Negroes"  never  ap- 
peared in  these  documents.  "This  is 
part  of  the  evidence  that  the  fathers 
of  the  Government  expected  and  in- 
tended the  institution  of  slavery  to 
come  to  an  end,"  he  argued. 

And  as  if  to  remove  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  against  Negro  rights 
of  citizenship  once  slavery  had  died, 
he  declared:  "There  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  the  Negro  is  not  en- 
titled to  all  the  natural  rights 
enumerated  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  right  of  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  I  hold 


that  he  is  as  much  entitled  to  these 
as  the  white  man." 

On  Election  Day,  he  received  more 
votes  of  the  people  than  Douglas, 
but  because  of  districting  and  hold- 
over Senators,  Douglas  was  elected 
by  the  Illinois  Legislature.  From  his 
defeat,  Lincoln  emerged  as  a  man  of 
national  importance.  He  had  struck 
a  blow  against  the  "house  divided" 
along  racial  lines. 

I N  the  White  House  there  were 
responsibility  and  growth,  a  war  to 
be  waged,  states  to  be  held  together 
and,  of  lesser  moment  to  President 
Lincoln  during  his  first  wartime 
term,  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

He  was  pulled  and  tugged  by  the 
military  and  the  newspaper  generals, 
by  the  rising  list  of  casualties  and 


the  rising  sentiment  for  emancipa- 
tion. But  Lincoln,  more  than  ever  the 
constitutionalist,  saw  one  large  sign- 
post above  all:  the  defense  of  the 
Union.  And  he  put  it  most  clearly  in 
a  letter  to  Horace  Greeley  in  the 
summer  of  1862  after  the  powerful 
newspaper  editor  had  goaded  him 
toward  emancipation.  Lincoln  wrote: 
"I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would 
save  it  the  shortest  way  under  the 
Constitution.  The  sooner  the ,  na- 
tional authority  can  be  restored,  the 
nearer  the  Union  will  be  'the  Union 
as  it  was.'  If  there  be  those  who 
would  not  save  the  Union,  unless 
they  could  at  the  same  time  save 
slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 
If  there  be  those  who  would  not 
save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at 
the  same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do 
not  agree  with  them.  My  paramount 
object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save 
the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save 
or  to  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save 
the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave 
I  would  do  it,  and  if  I  could  save 
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Lincoln  at  (he  War  Department  working  on  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

"Here  was  the  document  that  offered  Freedom  Now  for  the  enslaved  Negro  . 
the  first  step,  taken  in  the  midst  of  war  'upon  military  necessity'  more  than  for 
high  moral  purposes.  Nevertheless,  its  effects  were  electrifying  .  .  ." 


The  key  passage  of  the  Proclamation  in  Lincoln's  hand. 


it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves  I  would 
do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  free- 
ing some  and  leaving  others  alone 
I  would  also  do  that. 

"What  I  do  about  slavery,  and 
the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I  be- 
lieve it  helps  to  save  the  Union;  and 
what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save 
the  Union.  I  shall  do  less  whenever 
I  shall  believe  what  I  am  doing  hurts 
the  cause,  and  I  shall  do  more 
whenever  I  shall  believe  doing  more 
will  help  the  cause.  I  shall  try  to 
correct  errors  when  shown  to  be 
errors;  and  I  shall  adopt  new  views 
so  fast  as  they  shall  appear  to  be 
true  views. 

"I  have  here  stated  my  purpose 
according  to  my  view  of  official  duty; 
and  I  intend  no  modification  of  my 
oft-expressed  personal  wish  that  all 
men  every  where  could  be  free." 

In   the   first   Inaugural  Address, 


Lincoln  had  said  that  he  believed 
he  had  no  lawful  right  to  interfere 
with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
South — hoping  to  prevent  secession. 
But  events  moved  hirn  toward  eman- 
cipation. Abolitionist  opinion  ham- 
mered at  the  White  House.  European 
opinion  was  a  factor,  too.  From  a 
military  viewpoint,  the  slaves  could 
be  a  source  of  manpower. 

^^GAINST  this  background  Lincoln 
sent  a  special  message  to  Congress 
calling  for  a  resolution  "that  the 
United  States  ought  to  cooperate 
with  any  state  which  may  adopt 
gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  giv- 
ing to  such  state  pecuniary  aid,  to 
be  used  by  such  state  in  its  discre- 
tion, to  compensate  for  the  incon- 
veniences public  and  private,  pro- 
duced by  such  change  of  system." 
The  idea  of  compensated  emancipa- 
tion had  been  proposed  by  Congress- 


man Lincoln  once  before  in  resolution 
form.  Now  he  repeated  it  as  Presi- 
dent. 

The  shackles  binding  the  Negro 
were  first  struck  by  Lincoln's  pre- 
liminary Emancipation  Proclamation, 
Sept.  22,  1862.  In  it  he  declared  that, 
the  following  January,  all  slaves  in 
the  rebellious  states  "shall  be  then, 
thenceforward,  and  forever  free." 

True  to  his  promise,  he  issued  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  on  Jan. 
1,  1863.  "I  do  order  and  declare  that 
all  persons  held  as  slaves  within 
said  designated  states,  and  parts  of 
states,  are,  and  henceforward  shall 
be,  free.  And  upon  this  act,  sincerely 
believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  war- 
ranted by  the  Constitution,  upon 
military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  con- 
siderate judgment  of  mankind,  and 
the  gracious  favor  of  almighty  God." 

Here  was  the  document  that  of- 
fered Freedom  Now  for  the  enslaved 
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Negro.  That  was  the  first  step,  taken 
in  the  midst  of  war,  "upon  military 
necessity"  more  than  for  high  moral 
purposes.  Nevertheless,  its  effects 
were  electrifying  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  Certainly,  more 
than  any  other  document  or  decision 
in  American  history,  it  was  recog- 
nized by  whites  and  Negroes  them- 
selves as  the  symbol  of  freedom. 

As  the  war  neared  its  climax, 
Lincoln  encouraged  Negroes  to  fight 
in  the  Union  lines.  Between  Eman- 
cipation and  the  end  of  the  war, 
180,000  enlisted  and  fought  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  —  "brave  in 
action,  patient  under  dangerous  and 
heavy  labors,  and  cheerful  amid 
hardships  and  privations."  Today  the 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam,  Korea  and 
elsewhere  have  become  the  most 
equal  of  American  institutions  for  the 
Negro — a  fact  which  underlines  the 
lack  of  opportunity  at  home. 

TVlE  growth  of  Lincoln — and  Negro 
rights — continued.  As  President,  he 
had  come  a  long  distance  since  his 
harsh  political  comment  against 
Negro  voting  in  the  heat  of  the 
Illinois  senatorial  campaign.  To  Gen. 
James  J.  Wadsworth,  a  year  after 
the  proclamation,  he  wrote  a  telling 
self-descriptive  letter: 

"How  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  colored  race  has  long  been  a 
study  which  has  attracted  my  serious 
and  careful  attention;  hence  I  think 
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The  judgment  of  Frederick  Douglass  was: 
"Under  his  rule  we  saw  ourselves  lifted" 


I  am  clear  and  decided  as  to  what 
course  I  shall  pursue  in  the  premises, 
regarding  it  a  religious  duty,  as  the 
nation's  guardian  of  these  people, 
who  have  so  heroically  vindicated 
their  manhood  on  the  battlefield, 
where,  in  assisting  to  save  the  life 
of  the  Republic,  they  have  demon- 
strated in  blood  their  right  to  the 
ballot,  which  is  but  a  humane  protec- 
tion of  the  flag  they  have  so  fear- 
lessly defended. 

"The  restoration  of  the  Rebel 
States  to  the  Union  must  rest  upon 
the  principle  of  civil  and  political 
equality  of  both  races;  and  it  must 
be  sealed  by  general  amnesty." 

By  the  time  of  the  Second  In- 
augural, Lincoln  spoke  not  merely 
as  Emancipator  but  almost  as  an 
abolitionist,  emotionally:  "Yet,  if 
God  wills  that  [the  war]  continue, 
until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the 
bondman's  250  years  of  unrequited 
toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every 
drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash 
shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with 
the  sword,  as  was  said  3,000  years 
ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  'The 
judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether.' " 

In  his  last  public  address  on  April 
11,  1865,  Lincoln  made  a  prescient 
comment  about  school  integration — 
today  the  most  hated  target  of  the 
White  Citizens  Councils.  It  is  little 
remembered,  and  surely  not  reprinted 
in  their  bigoted  literature.  He  was 
talking  about  the  new  state  govern- 
ment in  Louisiana:  "Some  12,000 
voters  in  the  heretofore  slave  state 
of  Louisiana  have  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  Union,  assumed  to  be  the 
rightful  political  power  of  the  state, 
held  elections,  organized  a  state 
government,  adopted  a  free-state 
Constitution,  giving  the  benefit  of 
public  schools  equally  to  black  and 
white,  and  empowering  the  Legisla- 
ture to  confer  the  elective  franchise 
upon  the  colored  man."  He  endorsed 
the  integrated  public  school  system 
(there  were  no  "separate  but  equal" 
artifices  then)  and  the  Negro  vote, 
adding  that  what  was  true  in  Louisi- 
ana should  apply  to  the  other  states. 

Four  days  later  he  was  dead;  but 
what  he  had  to  say  he  had  said, 
and  what  he  had  to  do  he  had  done, 
during  the  grim  Presidential  war 
years,  without  the  mythology  of  as- 
sassination to  blur  the  record  of  liv- 
ing public  utterance. 


X  O  brand  Lincoln  a  white  su- 
premacist is  to  call  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  the  constitutional 
amendments  against  slavery  and  for 
freedom,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  its  inhuman  "institu- 
tion" anti-Negro  acts.  To  judge  a 


President  by  selective  quotations, 
and  apply  these  a  century  later  as 
a  means  of  clouding  contemporary 
yearnings,  is  historical  mischief,  and 
sad. 

How  a  public  figure  is  regarded 
in  his  own  time  and  later  is  an 
important  part  of  the  instinctive 
record.  The  spokesman  for  the  Negro 
in  the  Civil  War  and  in  Reconstruc- 
tion, Frederick  Douglass,  was  no 
Uncle  Tom.  He  saw  Lincoln  in  the 
White  House  —  and  without  tears 
afterward.  He  had  some  frank  state- 
ments to  make  about  Lincoln,  and 
he  said  them  boldly  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  Freedmen's  Monument  on 
April  14,  1876,  in  Lincoln  Park, 
Washington.  He  said  that  Lincoln 
was  not,  in  the  fullest  sense,  the 
Negro  model  .  .  .  that  the  Negroes 
were  at  best  only  his  step-children 
.  .  .  that  he  was  even  willing  to  up- 
hold the  slave  system  in  the  slave 
states  .  .  .  that  he  tolerated  anti- 
Negro  actions  in  wartime  that  made 
hearts  ache  and  bleed  at  the  same 
time  that  belief  in  him  continued. 

Yet  Douglass  saw  the  larger  vision 
and  meaning  of  Lincoln  for  the 
Negro.  "Though  he  loved  Caesar  less 
than  Rome,"  he  said,  "though  the 
Union  was  more  to  him  than  our 
freedom  or  our  future,  under  his  wise 
and  beneficent  rule  we  saw  ourselves 
gradually  lifted  from  the  depths  of 
slavery  to  the  heights  of  liberty  and 
manhood;  under  his  wise  and  benef- 
icent rule,  and  by  measures  ap- 
proved and  vigorously  pressed  by 
him,  we  saw  that  the  handwriting 
of  ages,  in  the  form  of  prejudice  and 
proscription,  was  rapidly  fading  away 
from  the  face  of  our  whole  country." 

IjlNCOLN  was  white— but  hardly 
what  could  be  called  then  or 
now,  by  reasonable  persons,  a  white 
supremacist.  In  his  time,  the  over- 
riding historic  issue  was  freedom, 
not  racism;  liberation  of  the  slaves, 
not  amalgamation  of  the  races;  the 
rights  of  citizenship  that  would  fol- 
low freedom,  not  what  all  people  of 
goodwill  insist  is  essential  at  this 
Lincoln's  Birthday  —  full  economic 
opportunity  to  insure  equality  in 
every  respect,  full  civil  rights  in  the 
law  and  of  the  heart. 

It  was  not  a  white  racist  who,  a 
year  before  he  became  the  16th 
President,  could  look  at  his  own  race 
and  tell  the  humorist  David  R. 
Locke,  "I  shall  never  marry  a 
Negress,  but  I  have  no  objection  to 
anyone  else  doing  so.  If  a  white  man 
wants  to  marry  a  Negro  woman,  let 
him  if  the  Negro  can  stand  it." 

Those  who  respect  the  annals  of 
Lincoln  can  still  press  for  the  better 
angels  of  his  record  and  nature.  ■ 


Hop  into  your  car 
and  drive 200 years 
into  the  past. 

When  you  enter  Williamsburg 
you  enter  the  eighteenth  century. 

And  this  was  very  much  the 
place  to  be.  Elegant  people.Gracious 
entertainment.  Abundant  hospitality. 

Here  time  stands  still  to  let  you 
enjoy  architecture  and  furnishings 
that  have  survived  all  manner  of 
fads  and  fashions.  And  relax  in 
quiet  formal  gardens.  And  browse 
through  colonial  craft  shops. 

Colonial  Williamsburg  is  an 
experience  you'll  never  forget. 

Not  in  200  years. 


Where  to  stay:  Williamsburg  Inn,  from  S23  double.  The  Lodge,  from 
$14  double.  Colonial  Houses,  from  $15  double.  The  Motor  House,  $18 
double.  For  information,  write  Box  CN,  Williamsburg,  Va.  23185.  Or  call: 
New  York,  Circle  6-6800;  Washington,  FE  8-8828;  Philadelphia,  Enterprise 
6805;  Westchester  County,  Enterprise  7301;  Essex  County,  WX  6805. 


NEED  HELP  GETTING  UP? 


An  aid  to  standing  and  sitting.  A 
touch  of  a  button  slowly  and  safely 
raises  the  chair  seat  to  a  height  and 
angle  from  which  you  can  stand  up 
easily.  Instantly  stops  at  any  height 
desired.  Also  gently  towers  you  to 
a  normaf  sitting  position.  The  back 
of  the  chair  is  adjustable  and  con- 
toured for  relaxed  sitting.  A  boon 
for  the  aged,  arthritic,  etc.  — 


For   information   write  o 

Apollo  Health  Products.  Inc. 

505  Chestnut  St. 
Roselle  Park  N.  J.  07204 
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A  contemporary  comment  on  Lincoln's  precarious  involve- 
ment with  slavery,  entitled  "The  Coming  Man's  Presi- 
dential Career,  a  la  Blondin."  (Blond in,  a  French  tight- 
rope walker,  had  crossed  Niagara  Falls.) 


Lincoln  as  an  itinerant  blackbird  peddler;  the 
caption:  "What  Will  He  Do  With  Them?"  It 
was  a  time  when  Lincoln  was  making  up  his 
mind  to  issue  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 


John  Chamberlain 

Lincoln  Really  'White  Supremacist' 


NEW  YORK  —  "Myths  After  Lin- 
coln," so  Lloyd  Lewis  called  his 
book  about  the  reputation  of  the 
Great  Emancipator.  We  have  been 
comforted  by  the  myths  for  more 
than  a  full  century.  But  this  year's 
Lincoln's  birthday  represents  some 
sort  of  turn  in  historical  evaluations. 
In  the  February  issue  of  Ebony  Mag- 
azine, Lerone  Bennett  jr.,  after 
combing  over  the  Lincoln  biogra- 
phies, has  decided  our  Civil  War 
president  was,  in  actuality,  a  "white 
supremacist"  who  had  to  be  badg- 
ered against  his  will  into  signing  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  as  a 
matter  of  military  necessity.  Since 
Ebony  Magazine  is  a  prominent  Ne- 
gro publication,  the  decision  of  in- 
fluential Negroes  that  they  had  bet- 
ter discard  Lincoln  as  an  emotional 
crutch  is  a  point  worth  recording. 

On  quite  another  historical  front, 
the  opponents  of  "Lyndon  Johnson's 
war"  in  Vietnam  have  discovered 
that  Lincoln  was  the  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy or  Bobby  Kennedy  of  Mexi- 


can War  times.  And,  in  point  of  fact, 
Lincoln,  as  a  one-term  congressman, 
did  challenge  President  Polk  to 
name  the  exact  "spot"  where  the 
Mexican  War  started.  He  wanted  to 
pin  Polk  down  because  he  suspected 
the  first  shots  in  the  war  had  been 
fired,  not  on  United  States  soil,  but 
on  territory  that  belonged  without 
question  to  Mexico.  This  sounds  rath- 
er like  Bill  Fulbright  expressing  du- 
biety, not  to  say  disbelief,  about 
what  happened  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
to  those  United  States  destroyers  in 
August  of  1964.  Lincoln  was  called  "a 
second  Benedict  Arnold"  in  the  Illi- 
nois State  Register  for  doubting 
Polk's  motives  in  starting  the  Mexi- 
can War. 

So,  a  full  century  and  more  after 
his  assassination,  Lincoln  is  being  dis- 
owned by  at  least  some  of  our  more 
important  Negro  opinion-makers, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  welcomed  by 
the  New  Left  as  its  spiritual  antece- 
dent in  opposing  a  "ar  in  which  our 
armies,  willy-nilly,  were  already  en- 
gaged. 


In  Lincoln's  defense,  it  should  be 
said  that  it  is  given  to  few  men  — 
and  to  practically  no  successful  polit- 
ical figures  —  to  transcend  their 
times.  Lincoln  specialists  have  never 
supposed  that  the  Civil  War  was 
fought  exclusively  over  the  issue  of 
freedom  for  the  slaves.  With  Lincoln, 
it  began  as  a  war  to  hold  the  Union 
together.  Ebony  Magazine  is  correct 
when  it  says  that  Lincoln  was  not  op- 
posed to  slavery  where  it  already  ex- 
isted; he  was  opposed  only  to  its  ex- 
tension into  the  still  uninhabited  ter. 
ritories  of  the  West.  In  short,  Lin- 
coln, whatever  his  feelings  about  the 
sufferings  of  the  slaves,  was  bent  on 
upholding  the  law  of  his  times  as  it 
existed. 

The  evil  of  slavery  was  supported 
by  the  constitution  —  and  Lincoln's 
proposition  was,  first,  to  hold  the  Un- 
ion together  under  the  constitution, 
and,  second,  to  work  out  some  solu- 
tion that  would  compensate  slave 
owners  for  freeing  their  slaves  over 
a  rather  long  period. 

2/>l/&  f 
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IN  SEARCH  OF 
THE  REAL  LINCOLN 

To  THE  EDITOR. 

Herbert  Mitgang's  attack 
("Was  Lincoln  Just  a  Honkie?" 
Feb.  11)  on  my  re-evaluation 
of  the  Lincoln  mythology  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Ebony  is  a 
parody  of  the  traditional  Lin- 
coln hagiography. 

Instead  of  meeting  my  docu- 
mented charges,  Mr.  Mitgang 
wraps  himself  in  the  robes  of 
"the  revered  16th  President" 
and  answers  facts  with  smears 
("racism")  and  elegant  meta- 
phors ("the  meat  grinder  of 
black  nationalist  historical  re- 
visionism"). And  he  com- 
pounds this  irrelevance  by  ma- 
nipulating evidence.  At  one 
point,  for  example,  he  enters 
the  realm  of  fantasy  by  "pro- 
ducing" a  Lincoln  quote  in 
favor  of  school  integration. 
According  to  Mr.  Mitgang, 
Lincoln,  in  his  last  address, 
endorsed  "the  integrated  pub- 
lic-school system"  of  Louisi- 
ana. This  "integrated  school 
system"  is  a  product  of  Mr. 
Mitgang's  rich  imagination. 
Mr.  Mitgang's  categorical 
statement  that  "there  were  no 
'separate  but  equal'  artifices 
then"  is  categorically  wrong. 
Lincoln  knew — and  Mr.  Mit- 
gang should  know — that  there 
was  a  segregated  system  in 
Louisiana  at  the  time. 

This  alleged  quote  in  favor 
of  school  integration  is  typical 
of  Mr.  Mitgang's  argument, 
which  evades  the  point  at  is- 
sue. I  said  in  the  Ebony  article 
that  Lincoln  was  a  white  su- 
premacist because  he  said  he 
was  a  white  supremacist  and 
because  the  whole  orientation 
of  his  life  confirmed  the  words 
of  his  mouth.  In  support  of 
that  proposition,  /  cited  Lin- 
coln's life — his  practical  sup- 
port of  slavery  where  it  ex- 
isted, his  practical  support  of 
the  fugitive  slave  law,  his 
practical  support  of  the  Jim 
Crow  laws  of  Illinois,  his  per- 
sistent and  sustained  opposi- 
tion to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples (sudden  and  general 
emancipation)  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  and  the 
13th  Amendment,  and  his  per- 
sistent and  sustained  advocacy 
of  the  deportation  of  black 
people.  Mr.  Mitgang  attempts 
to  meet  an  argument  based  on 
the  orientation  of  a  life  by 
"selective  quotations."  And, 
predictably,  he  accuses  me  of 
inventing  the  technique  he 
uses  in  his  article. 

I  anticipated  and  answered 
Mr.  Mitgang's  argument  in  my 


original  article.  I  said  there 
that  the  traditional  argument 
in  defense  of  Lincoln  (consti- 
tutionalism and  political  ex- 
pedience) does  not  come  to 
grips  with  the  fact  that  Lin- 
co'n  was  personn//y  opposed 
to  sudden  and  general  emanci- 
pation before  1861  and  the 
further  fact  that  he  continued 
to  oppose  sudden  and  general 
emancipation  after  the  circu- 
lating proclan.  ,  on  proved 
that  his  fears  were  groundless. 
Nor  does  ihe  Mitgang  defei. 
touch  th  mas  <f  evidence- 
in  Lincoln  letters  as  well  as 
in  private  and  public  state- 
ments— which  shows  that  Lin- 
coln was  personally  opposed 
to  sudden  and  general  eman- 
cipation on  social  and  racial 
grounds. 

Like  most  Lincoln  apolo- 
gists, Mr.  Mitgang  finds  him- 
self arguing  desperately  and 
rather  pathetically  with  Lin- 
coln. Confronted  by  quotations 
in  which  Lincoln  clearly  said 
that  he  was  a  white  suprema- 
cist, Mr.  Mitgang  defends  Lin- 
coln by  calling  him,  in  so 
many  words,  a  liar  and  hypo- 
crite. This  is  a  curious  defense 
of  the  "revered  16th  Presi- 
dent," and  it  leads  Mr.  Mitgang 
into  some  remarkable  errors. 
He  says,  for  example,  that 
Lincoln  identified  himself  as  a 
white  supremacist  "in  the 
heat"  of  an  electoral  campaign 
and  that  "he  dropped  this 
theme  thereafter  and  indeed 
again  preached  the  doctrine  of 
Negro  equality."  Mr.  Mitgang 
is  wrong.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Lincoln  was  rather  proud  of 
his  verbal  artistry  in  the  Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates  of  1^58. 
And  we  find  him  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  Sept.  16,  1859,  re- 
peating the  white  supremacist 
statements  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate  with  great 
heat  and  passion.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Mitgang  will  tell  us  what  cam- 
paign Lincoln  was  "in  the  heat 
of"  in  Ohio  in  1859. 

Mr.  Mitgang  is  wrong  again 
when  he  says  that  Lincoln 
"indeed  again  preached  the 
doctrine  of  Negro  equality." 
For,  as  he  knows,  Lincoln 
hoped  to  avoid  the  whole  issue 
of  Negro  equality  by  deporting 
freed  slaves  to  Africa  or  South 
America.  I  find  it  incredible 
that  a  presumably  serious 
man,  writing  a  serious  article 
on  Lincoln's  racial  views, 
would  suppress  the  mass  of 
evidence  on  Lincoln's  desire  to 
"send  the  blacks  away."  As 
almost  all  scholars  point  out, 
Lincoln's  views  on  gradual 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 


,  (Com  mued  p  om  Page  b) 
emancipation  were  linked  with 
his  colonization  ideas.  Lincoln 
expressed  himself  eloquently 
and  passionately  on  this  point 
before  and  after  his  inaugura- 
tion. Mr.  Mitgang  casts  doubts 
on  his  seriousness  and  his  sin- 
cerity by  refusing  to  deal  with 
this  evidence. 

Mr.  Mitgang  produces  a  let- 
ter in  which  Lincoln  allegedly 
declared  (in  1864)  for  civil 
and  political  equality.  This  let- 
ter, as  MUgang  knows,  is  of 
doubtful  authenticity.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  original 
copy  of  this  questionable  let- 
ter has  never  been  found,  and 
that  the  lines  on  civil  and  po- 
litical equality  did  not  appear 
in  Hie  first  printed  version. 
Moic  telling  is  the  fact  that 
Lincoln's  life  contradicts  this 
utterance.  At  the  very  moment 
he  was  allegedly  writing  this 
let  er  he  was  engaged  in  an 
abortive  attempt  to  recon- 
struct Louisiana  on  a  plan 
which  contradicted  the  idea  of 
civil  and  political  equality. 

There  are  other  errors  of  in- 
terpretation and  fact.  Mr.  Mit- 
gang errs  when  he  tells  his 
readers  that  "the  shackles 
binding  the  Negro  were  first 
struck  by  Lincoln's  prelimi- 
nary Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion." He  knows — or  he  should 
know — that  the  shackles  bind- 
ing the  Negro  were  first  struck 
by  the  U.S.  Congress  over 
Abraham  Lincoln's  objections. 
I  refer  here  to  the  D  C.  Eman- 
cipation Act  and  the  First  and 
Second  Confiscation  Acts.  The 
Second  Confiscation  Act  was 
actually,  as  Professor  Randall 
has  pointed  out,  more  sweep- 
ing in  its  provisions  than  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  it- 
self. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  point- 
ing out  errors  of  fact  and  em- 
phasis. But  enough.  Let  me 
just  say  in  conclusion  that  I 
can  only  marvel  at  Mr.  Mit- 
gang's mastery  of  McCarthy- 
ism.  He  tells  us  that  he  found 
in  the  Ebony  article  "quota- 
tions" which  appear  in  a  white- 
supremacist  publication  (and 
many    scholarly    books  and 


Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln") 
He  then  proceeds  to  construct 
a  syllogism  which  would  dis- 
grace a  high-school  journal 
Mr.  Mitgang's  syllogism  falls 
into  this  pattern: 

1.  A  quotation  from  the 
speeches  of  Abraham  Lincoh 
appeared  in  a  white-suprema- 
cist publication. 

2.  A  quotation  from  thi 
speeches  of  Abraham  Lincoh 
appeared  in  Ebony  magazine 

3.  Therefore  .  .  . 

What  shall  we  call  this  tech- 
nique? Abstract  terror?  Intim- 
idation? At  any  rate,  I  reject 
it.  I  refuse  to  be  forced  intc 
an  abstract  choice  betweer 
white  supremacists  who  say 
Lincoln  loved  the  poor,  hum 
ble  black  people  and  white  su 
premacists  who  say  Lincoh 
loathed  the  poor,  humble  blacl 
people.  The  point  at  issue  hen 
is  not  white  supremacists  o 
the  left  or  right  but  Abrahar 
Lincoln,  that  eloquent  whit 
supremacist  of  the  middle.  I 
was  this  eloquent  white  si 
premacist  who  answered  ai 
earlier  Mitgang  by  saying  that 
"anything  that  argues  me  inti 
[the]  idea  of  perfect  social  and 
political  equality  with  the  Ne- 
gro is  but  a  specious  and  fan 
tastic  arrangement  of  words 
by  which  a  man  can  prove 
horse-chestnut  to  be  a  chest- 
nut horse." 

Lerone  Bennett  Jr., 
Senior  Editor,  Ebony 
Chicago. 


To  the  Editor: 

I  am  sure  there  will  t 
many  to  tell  you  that  the  fra< 
ment  from  the  Emancipatioi 
Proclamation  reproduced  ir 
your  issue  of  Feb.  11  is  not  u 
the  hand  of  President  Lincoln 

Based  on  my  study  of  th 
clerical  staffs  of  the  Presider 
and  his  Cabinet,  I  would  sa 
that  this  was  penned  by 
clerk  in  the  office  of  Williar 
H.  Seward,  who,  as  Secretar 
of  State,  co-signed  the  procL 
mation. 

As  stated  in  "The  Collecte 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 


A  passage  from  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  copied 
by  a  clerk,  above,  and  in  the  Lincoln  original,  below. 
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f«25  t0kCh,caS0  on  Oct.  26 

«ment  was  destroyed  fa  te 
„    C?'  '  fire  of  J87J.  Fortu- 
nately,    however     Li  ™  n'' 
ongina,  was  photographedte 

the  fin  ?  been  Pre^ved  in 
the  Lincoln  Papers  at  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Hollet  Todd. 

New  York. 

fMr.  Todd  is  correct.  The 
fragment  of  manuscnp,  attnh- 
uted  to  Lincoln,  though  signed 
by  him,  was  m  fact  written  by 

LnT   WUh  strik'"gJy  similar 
handwriting.— editor.] 

To  the  Editor: 
I   read   Herbert  Mitgane's 
article  after  having  read  Le- 
rone  Bennett's  "Was  Abe  Lin- 
coln a  White  Supremacist?" 
What  Mr.  Mitgang  wrote,  and 
wrote  very  well,  needed  doing. 
The  heart  of  what  he  said  was 
that  to  interpret  Lincoln's  re- 
marks  "as  the  words  of  a 
racst  or  political  opportunist 
would  be  historical  revision- 
ism that  disregarded  the  time 
the  place  and  the  man."  That 
is  what  needs  to  be  empha- 


p^Ts  *  t,c7itgang  wi"  «* 

There  haveZ      ,nto  a  book. 

"one,  I  bel  t-ve  L  *i  P7 
the  Ntem  t!         L'ncoln  and 


Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  15,  1968 
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Father  James  Groppi,  the  Milwaukee 
priest  who  has  made  a  career  out  of 
leading  civil  rights  "protest"  marches, 
was  fined  $500  and  placed  on  two  years' 
probation  for  resisting  arrest  during  an 
open  housing  demonstration  last  August. 
Sentence  was  imposed  on  Lincoln's  birth- 
day, and  Father  Grc,  '«ok  note  of  the 
occasion  by  sneering:  ham  Lincoln 
was  a  white  supremacist.  We  will  continue 
to  agitate.  We  will  continue  to  demon- 
strate." 

Perhaps,  in  the  priest's  estimation  Lin- 
coln does  not  equal  his  own  m  I  eleve 
tion,  yet  most  people  would  ha ,  e  no  diffi- 
culty agreeing  that  the  Civil  war  President 
was  a  better  friend  of  the  Negro  than 
Father  Groppi.  After  all,  who  signed  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation? 

Yet  it  is  like  the  old  political  story  of 
the  angry  constituent  assailing  his  con- 
gressman who,  when  reminded  of  past  fa- 
vors, retorted,  "Yes,  but  what  have  you 
done  for  me  today?" 

Walter  Trohan  of  our  Washington  bureau, 
in  his  weekly  broadcast,  commented  on 
the  developing  tendency  among  civil  rights 
activists  and  Negro  journalists  to  dispar- 
age Lincoln  and  discredit  his  contributions 
to  the  race.  Mr.  Trohan  was  particularly 
concerned  that  Lincoln  had  been  given 
this  treatment  by  Lerone  Bennett  Jr.,  a 
senior  editor  of  Ebony  magazine. 

"No  other  American  story,"  writes  Mr. 
Bennett,  "is  so  false  as  the  myth  of  Lin- 
coln, the  Great  Emancipator." 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Trohan  recalls,  that  Lin- 
coln did  not  favor  amalgamation  of  the 
races.  In  a  debate  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  Lincoln  said  of  the  Negroes: 
"Shall  we  free  them  and  make  them  politi- 
cally and  socially  our  equals?  My  own  feel- 
ings will  not  admit  of  this,  and  if  they 
would,  the  feelings  of  the  great  mass  of 
white  people  would  not.  Whether  this  ac- 
cords with  strict  justice  or  not  is  not  the 
sole  question.  A  universal  feeling,  whether 
well  or  ill  founded,  cannot  safely  be  disre- 
garded." 

Again,  he  said:  "I  have  no  purpose  to 
introduce  political  and  social  equality  be- 
tween the  white  and  the  black  races  .  .  . 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  there  is  no  rea- 
son in  the  world  why  the  Negro  is  not 
entitled  to  all  the  natural  rights  enumer- 
ated in  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
the  rights  to  life,  liberty,'  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  I  hold  he  is  as  much  entitled 
to  these  as  the  white  man. . . .  In  the  right 
to  eat  bread,  without  leave  of  anybody 
else,  which  he  earns  with  his  own  hands, 
he  is  my  equal  and  the  equal  of  Judge 
Douglas  and  the  equal  of  every  living 


Mr.  Trohan  remarks  that  these  do  not 
sound  like  the  sentiments  of  a  confirmed 
racist,  but  he  adds  that  what  may  bother 
Mr.  Bennett  and  others  is  what  Lincoln 
said  to  a  delegation  of  freed  Negroes  in 
the  White  House  on  Aug.  14,  1861.  After 
stating  that  "your  race  are  suffering,  in 
my  judgment,  the  greatest  wrong  inflicted 
on  any  people,"  Lincoln  predicted  that 
freedor  rht  not  bridge  the  separa- 
jf  the  He  therefore  suggested 

tlemei  agroes  abroad.  Very  few 
em  h<  enthusiasm  for  this  pro- 
coin  ed  slavery  from  the  be- 
ing Oi  political  life.  "In  those 
days,"  Mr.  ohan  reminds  us,  "the 
blacks  were  doing  little  or  nothing  for 
themselves..  Some  fled  slavery,  but  almost 
none  fought  it  and  certainly  none  struck 
the  blow  that  led  to  their  emancipation. 
If  Lincoln  didn't  free  the  Negro,  we  can 
be  sure  the  Negro  didn't.  There  wouldn't 
seem  to  be  much  point  in  downgrading 
Lincoln  by  judging  him  by  the  Negro  as- 
pirations of  today.  The  only  thing  that 
such  downgrading  of  Lincoln  serves  to 
do  is  to  attack  whites  generally." 


— 
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LINCOLN  HISTORIOGRAPHY:  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


Editor's  Note:  A  sufficient  number  of  significant  articles  on  Lincoln 
have  appeared  since  this  column  was  initiated  (in  June,  1974)  to  merit 
devoting  the  better  part  of  a  whole  issue  to  it.  This  time  the  discussion 
is  followed  by  the  Lincoln  Lore  Cumulative  Bibliography,  making  this 
issue  in  its  entirety  a  bibliographical  tool. 

M.E.N.,  Jr. 

Fourteen  years  have  passed  since  Leon  F.  Litwack 
documented  the  pervasiveness  of  racial  prejudice  in  the  ante- 
bellum North  and  then  argued  that  Abraham  Lincoln  re- 
flected that  prejudice.  Seven  years  have  passed  since  Ebony 
magazine's  Lerone  F.  Bennett  popularized  this  view  in  an 
article  entitled  "Was  Abe  Lincoln  a  White  Supremacist?"  Cop- 
ing with  these  arguments  has  been  a  major  preoccupation  of 
Lincoln  students  ever  since. 


Two  well-considered  and  mellow  responses  appeared  this 
winter:  Don  E.  Fehrenbacher's  "Only  His  Stepchildren:  Lin- 
coln and  the  Negro,"  Civil  War  History,  XX  (December,  1974), 
293-310  and  George  M.  Fredrickson's  "A  Man  but  Not  a 
Brother:  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Racial  Equality,"  Journal  of 
Southern  History,  XLI  (February,  1975),  39-58.  Both  are  essen- 
tial reading  for  all  Lincoln  students  and  rate  as  substantial 
productions  that  will  be  read  and  discussed  for  years  to  come. 

If  you  have  a  choice,  read  Fehrenbacher's  article  first,  be- 
cause it  provides  a  useful  background  to  the  historical  prob- 
lem. Fehrenbacher  argues  that  Lincoln  has  always  been  a 
paradoxical  figure:  he  has  been  seen  simultaneously  as  the 
people's  "epitome"  and  as  their  savior,  as  typical  and  as  heroic 
at  the  same  time.  This  uneasy  historical  personality  began  to 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

FIGURE  1.  In  his  Annual  Message  to  Congress  of  December  1,  1862,  President  Lincoln,  despite  having  already  announced  the 
Preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation,  proposed  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  United  States  Constitution.  The  first  promised  federal 
compensation  to  states  abolishing  slavery  by  1900.  "The  time,"  he  said,  "spares  both  races  from  the  evils  of  sudden  derangement  —  in 

fact,  from  the  necessity  of  any  derangement  "  Harper's  Weekly  on  December  20,  1862,  just  eleven  days  before  the  Emancipation 

Proclamation  would  take  legal  effect,  took  a  different  view  of  the  thirty-seven  year  delay. 
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fall  apart  in  the  1960's.  Liberals  had  argued  that  Lincoln  out- 
grew the  racial  assumptions  of  his  hardscrabble  frontier  back- 
ground and  led  a  reluctant  nation  to  emancipate  the  slaves. 
Black  activists,  disappointed  that  Lincoln's  racial  views  did 
not  measure  up  to  their  own,  attacked  him  as  one  of  the  un- 
enlightened mass  in  his  racial  opinions  —  as  just  another 
"honkie." 

For  white  radicals  too,  rejection  of  Lincoln  signified  re- 
pudiation of  the  whole  American  cultural  tradition,  from 
the  first  massacre  of  Indians  to  the  Viet  Nam  War.  In  what 
might  be  called  the  "malign  consensus"  school  of  United 
States  history,  Lincoln  remained  the  Representative 
American,  but  the  America  that  he  represented  was  a  dark, 
ugly  country,  stained  with  injustice  and  cruelty.  Plainly, 
there  is  much  more  at  stake  here  than  the  reputation  of  a 
single  historical  figure. 

Fehrenbacher's!  solution  to  the  problem  of  Lincoln's  split 
historical  personality  depends  on  a  new  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "racist."  It  is  not  to  be  used  as  an  all-or- 
nothing  term  like  "pregnant."  There  are  shades  and  degrees  of 
meanings  on  different  levels  of  thought  and  feeling  —  from 
leading  a  lynch  mob  tode  facto  social  avoidance.  Fehrenbacher 
is  able  to  make  several  careful  distinctions  about  Lincoln's 
racial  opinions,  considerably  improving  any  monolithic  in- 
terpretation. Lincoln,  he  argues,  did  not  have  any  strong 
thoughts  about  blacks  one  way  or  another  before  he  was  forty 
years  old;  his  era  was  not  transfixed  by  the  race  problem  as  our 
own  is.  Lincoln  denied  black  equality  with  obviously  re- 
searched arguments  showing  real  interest  in  the  question  only 
after  Fremont's  defeat  in  1856,  which  Lincoln  blamed  in  part 
on  Democratic  charges  that  Republicans  were  amal- 
gamationists.  Even  so,  all  of  Lincoln's  arguments  thereafter 
were  disclaimers,  answers  to  Democratic  charges;  therefore, 
he  always  stated  "the  maximum  that  he  was  willing  to  deny 
the  Negro  and  the  minimum  that  he  claimed  for  the  Negro." 

These  were  politic  remarks;  Lincoln  knew  at  first  hand  the 
popular  attitudes  Leon  Litwack  rediscovered  in  1961.  It  is  hard 
to  pin  Lincoln  himself  down.  His  remarks,  argues  Fehren- 
bacher, add  up  only  to  the  position  that  "the  Negro  might  not 
be  his  equal"  or  "the  Negro  was  not  his  equal  in  certain 
respects."  This  is  not  "racism"  in  any  pure  and  simple  sense. 
Lincoln's  famed  advocacy  of  colonization  led  only  to  schemes 
so  puny  in  scope  that  they  may  have  been  minimal  politic 
concessions  to  popular  racial  fears. 

George  Fredrickson  takes  a  somewhat  dimmer  view  of 
Lincoln's  racial  opinions,  but  he  is  attempting  to  do  the  same 
things  Fehrenbacher  attempts:  discover  the  content  of 
Lincoln's  views  in  all  its  particulars  and  not  make  "racism"  an 
all-or-nothing  proposition.  Fredrickson  points  to  the  impor- 
tance of  Lincoln's  "beau  ideal  of  a  statesman,"  Henry  Clay,  in 
the  formation  of  Lincoln's  racial  views.  Clay  was  not  only  "the 
Great  Compromiser"  but  also  "a  racial  moderate  and  propo- 
nent of  gradual  emancipation."  Slaveholder  Clay  was  like  Lin- 
coln in  that  he  never,  despite  even  greater  constituent  pres- 
sures, denied  the  Negro's  humanity.  Fredrickson  considers 
Lincoln's  views  in  the  context  of  the  "differences  in  the  degree, 
emphasis,  and  application  of  racism"  in  Lincoln's  day.  He 
places  Lincoln  in  the  middle  of  the  Republican  party,  itself  to 
the  left  of  the  systematically  and  aggressively  racist  Democra- 
tic party. 

Colonization  was  an  important  aspect  of  the  views  of  both 
racial  moderates.  To  Lincoln,  it  meant  a  belief  in  the  Negro's 
ability  to  exercise  and  enjoy  his  natural  rights  on  his  own 
native  soil.  Lincoln  did  not,  says  Fredrickson,  ever  foresee  a 
biracial  society,  but  he  did  not  deny  the  blacks'  ability  for 
self-government  or  share  the  assumptions  of  later  im- 
perialists. 

The  promise  of  colonization  was  that  it  would  transplant 
blacks  to  regions  where  they  could  rule  themselves  and 
develop  their  own  democratic  institutions  free  of  white 
interference.  This  concept  of  a  democratic  world  of  distinct 
races  enjoying  perfect  self-government  on  their  "own  soil" 
repudiated  internationalist  racism  while  affirming  the  in- 
evitability of  domestic  racism.  It  implied  "the  ideal  of  racial 
homogeneity,"  the  belief  that  equality  in  a  given  nation  or 
climatic  zone  could  exist  only  for  the  one  racial  group  which 
had  attained  a  dominant  position  because  of  its  superior 


adaptability  to  the  physical  environment.  It  followed  that  a 
society  guaranteeing  equality  for  all  its  inhabitants  would 
have  to  be  racially  homogeneous. 
In  a  notable  departure  from  Fehrenbacher's  views,  Fred- 
rickson argues  that  colonization  was  central  to  Lincoln's  opin- 
ions and  that  he  believed  in  it  as  late  as  April,  1865,  when 
Benjamin  Butler  reputedly  discussed  a  colonization  scheme 
with  him. 

Fehrenbacher  and  Fredrickson  differ  considerably.  The 
former  believes  it  "unwise  to  assert  flatly,  as  some  scholars  do, 
that  Lincoln  embraced  the  doctrine  of  racism."  The  latter 
holds  more  modestly  that  Lincoln's  "self-awareness  .  .  .  [may 
have]  made  it  possible  for  him  to  control  his  prejudices  precisely 
because  he  acknowledged  their  existence  and  recognized  their 
irrational  character."  Still,  they  agree  on  many  important 
points.  Lincoln's  minimum  claim  was  humanity  for  the  Negro. 
Within  the  context  of  racial  opinion  in  Lincoln's  day,  he  was  at 
least  in  the  center  of  the  Republican  party  and  thereby  a 
moderate  (and  perhaps  a  liberal)  among  liberals.  Belief  in 
colonization  was  not  a  badge  of  lost  innocence:  it  may  have 
been  mere  lip-service  to  popular  doctrines  of  white  supremacy, 
and  it  was  at  least  an  indication  of  faith  in  the  Negro's  capabil- 
ity for  self-government  in  certain  spheres. 

Both  articles  share  in  the  new  appreciation  for  the  odds 
which  even  a  moderate  antislavery  man'faced.  A  graphic  pic- 
ture of  the  opposition  is  available  in  Larry  A.  Greene's  article, 
"The  Emancipation  Proclamation  in  New  Jersey  and  the 
Paranoid  Style,"  New  Jersey  History,  XCI  (Summer,  1973), 
108-124.  Greene  argues  that  "Lincoln's  Proclamation  served  as 
a  catalyst  which  transformed  ante-bellum  fears  into  wartime 
phobias."  The  irrationality  of  the  fears  expressed  by  the  oppos- 
ition and  the  ridiculous  conspiratorial  explanations  advanced 
to  explain  Lincoln's  Proclamation  are  the  focus  of  Greene's 
article.  He  advances  only  a  brief  explanation  for  New  Jersey's 
marked  susceptibility  to  such  beliefs  (it  was  the  Northeastern 
state  most  opposed  to  the  Proclamation).  New  Jersey  had, 
proportionally,  a  black  population  twice  as  large  as  that  in  any 
other  free  state.  Moreover,  the  whole  state  was  peculiarly 
dominated  by  large  urban  centers,  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, which  contained  important  elements  of  foreign  popula- 
tion hostile  to  emancipation. 

Greene  calls  New  Jersey  a  Northeastern  state  with  a 
border-state  mentality,  but  Gary  L.  Williams's  interesting 
analysis  of  a  real  border  state  provides  some  contrast. 
"Lincoln's  Neutral  Allies:  The  Case  of  the  Kentucky 
Unionists"  (South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  LXXIII  [Winter,  1974], 
70-84)  depicts  a  very  frail  love  of  Union  indeed.  Kentucky's 
Unionists,  led  by  the  Speed  family,  John  J.  Crittenden,  George 
D.  Prentice,  and  William  Nelson,  wanted  to  keep  the  state 
neutral  and  to  keep  federal  recruiters  out  of  the  state.  How- 
ever, they  did  secretly  run  government-supplied  guns  to 
Unionist  supporters.  All  of  these  Unionists  warned  Lincoln 
that  Fremont's  proclamation  freeing  the  slaves  of  those  op- 
posed to  the  federal  government  in  Missouri,  if  upheld  or  just 
ignored  by  the  administration,  would  cause  Kentucky  to  sec- 
ede. Lincoln's  famous  overruling  of  Fremont  was  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  advice  he  got  from  Kentucky,  whose  neutrality  he 
recognized  in  secret  while  denouncing  it  as  tantamount  to 
treason  in  public. 

The  Lincoln  administration's  policy  towards  foreign  neu- 
trals has  been  receiving  increased  attention  of  late.  An  excel- 
lent case  in  point  is  Kinley  J.  Brauer's  "Seward's  'Foreign  War 
Panacea':  An  Interpretation"  (New  York  History,  LX  [April, 
1974],  133-157).  Brauer  carefully  rehearses  the  events  of 
March,  1861,  which  surrounded  Secretary  of  State  William 
Seward's  decision  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  write  the  famous 
memorandum,  "Some  Thoughts  for  the  President's  Considera- 
tion." Brauer  concludes  that  Seward  wanted  to  provoke  an 
international  crisis  rather  than  an  international  ivar  in  order 
to  reunite  the  nation  by  focusing  attentions  outward  instead  of 
inward.  In  other  words,  the  domestic  problem  of  secession  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind. 

A  nationalist  whose  mind  fairly  boggled  at  the  notion  of  the 
Union's  being  divided,  Seward  sanguinely  assumed  that  all 
that  was  needed  was  time  (for  sober  second  thoughts  on  the 
part  of  Southern  moderates)  and  a  tough  foreign  policy  (meant 
to  keep  European  powers  who  wanted  to  see  the  United  States 
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FIGURE  2.  This  cartoon,  which  appeared  in  Harper's  Weekly  on 
February  16,  1861,  even  before  Lincoln  was  inaugurated,  be- 
trayed what  Americans  knew  to  be  the  true  condition  of  their 
country.  Seward's  bellicose  bluster  in  March  probably  fooled  no 
one  in  Europe,  least  of  all  the  British  lion  or  the  hawk-like  Louis 
Napoleon.  Many  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the 
failure  of  England  and  France  to  exploit  the  weakness  of  the 
United  States  during  the  war  years.  Explanations  have  stressed 
the  importance  to  Europe  of  Northern  wheat  shipments,  the 
sympathy  of  the  English  working  classes  with  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  and  the  traditional  conservatism  of  English  diplo- 
macy, especially  in  regard  to  blockades  and  freedom  of  the  seas. 
The  salvation  of  the  United  States  would  lie  in  the  facts  that 
France  had  to  follow  England's  lead  and  England  could  accom- 
plish a  very  desirable  end  without  risking  intervention  on  the 
wrong  side  in  the  Civil  War:  the  war  drove  America's  merchant 
marine  from  the  seas. 

weakened  from  encouraging  the  secessionists).  Seward 
thereby  became  the  principal  advocate  in  Lincoln's  cabinet  of 
a  policy  of  appeasement.  He  wanted  to  abandon  Fort  Sumter 
but  collect  tariff  duties  on  shipboard  outside  Charleston  har- 
bor, thus  buying  time  for  domestic  peace  and  maintaining  the 
semblance  of  national  authority  to  keep  foreign  powers  from 
recognizing  the  Confederacy.  By  mid-March,  Seward  knew 
that  Europe  would  not  tolerate  such  interference  with  her 
commerce.  By  March  24,  he  knew  that  appeasement  would  not 
work  quickly.  He  had  thought  the  counterrevolution  against 
the  Confederacy  would  begin  in  Texas,  but  on  March  23,  Texas 
repudiated  pro-Union  Governor  Sam  Houston  and  ratified  the 
Confederate  Constitution.  On  March  29,  the  cabinet  gave  a 
majority  vote  for  saving  Fort  Sumter,  and  Seward  was  left 
with  only  one  possible  policy,  provoking  an  international  crisis 
to  waken  the  still  slumbering  Unionists  in  the  South. 

By  looking  at  Seward's  policies  in  their  domestic  context, 
Brauer  argues,  one  can  see  that  he  was  not  motivated,  as  some 
have  said,  by  a  desire  to  acquire  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  The 
acquisition  of  these  potentially  slave-supporting  territories 
would  only  exacerbate  sectional  conflict.  Seward  did  not  really 
desire  foreign  war  either.  He  thought  his  policy  would  succeed ; 
success  would  mean  a  reunited  nation;  and  no  European 
power  wanted  war  with  an  undivided  United  States. 

The  weakness  of  Seward's  policy,  says  Brauer,  was  not  its 
sinister  imperialistic  design  or  its  sabre-rattling  bluster,  but 
its  assumption  that  Southern  Unionism  was  stronger  than  it 
really  was.  Seward's  policy  would  have  led  to  disaster,  for  an 


intransigent  South  would  have  faced  him  with  war  on  two 
fronts  or  a  humiliating  back-down  before  the  European 
powers.  Lincoln,  sometimes  criticized  for  overestimating  the 
strength  of  Southern  Unionism,  had  a  lower  estimate  of  it  than 
Seward,  and  he  was  shrewd  to  reject  his  Secretary  of  State's 
proposal. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  Abraham  Lincoln's  character  without 
also  estimating  that  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  An  interesting 
insight  on  the  latter  can  be  gained  in  David  E.  Meerse's 
"Origins  of  the  Douglas-Buchanan  Feud  Reconsidered,"  Jour- 
nal of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  LXVII  (April,  1974), 
154-174.  Meerse  is  concerned  with  the  problem  whether  the 
feud  between  Douglas  and  President  Buchanan  in  1857  was 
precipitated  by  an  already  existing  struggle  over  control  of  the 
patronage  appointments  or  by  a  struggle  over  principles  in- 
volved in  the  Lecompton  Constitution  in  Kansas.  Buchanan's 
cabinet,  says  Meerse,  contained  no  one  who  was  closely  iden- 
tified with  any  Democratic  presidential  aspirant;  that  Douglas 
had  no  man  in  the  cabinet  was  hardly  a  slight.  Douglas  did 
about  as  well  with  the  Buchanan  administration  as  with  the 
previous  Pierce  administration  in  terms  of  percentage  of  ap- 
pointments made  from  people  recommended  by  Douglas. 
Moreover,  he  did  about  as  well  with  the  Buchanan  administra- 
tion as  his  factional  rivals  in  the  party,  Jesse  Bright  of  Indiana 
and  John  Slidell  of  Louisiana.  In  fact,  by  virtue  of  his  position 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories,  Douglas 
controlled  the  appointments  made  to  territorial  positions  from 
his  section  of  the  country.  The  Buchanan  administration 
turned  out  a  large  number  of  office  holders  in  northern  Illinois, 
but  this  was  done  (1)  because  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
went  Republican,  and  it  was  only  fair  to  give  new  men  a  chance 
to  turn  the  Democratic  fortunes  around  and  (2)  on  Douglas's 
recommendation  (he  ran  the  Illinois  Democratic  party,  and  no 
other  recommendations  counted).  When  Douglas  and  Bucha- 
nan fought,  they  fought  over  political  principles. 

Lincoln  Lore  readers  of  long  standing  will  doubtless  find 
Frederick  Tilberg's  article,  "The  Location  of  the  Platform  from 
Which  Lincoln  Delivered  the  Gettysburg  Address"  (Pennsyl- 
vania History,  XL  [April,  1973],  178-191),  of  much  interest. 
Amassing  evidence  from  many  eye-witness  accounts,  Tilberg, 
the  retired  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park  Historian,  dis- 
putes the  site  designated  by  Wisconsin's  representative  at  the 
dedication  (W.  Y.  Selleck)  in  a  document  owned  by  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Foundation. 

Other  articles  on  Lincoln  themes  include  Mark  E.  Neely, 
Jr.'s  "American  Nationalism  in  the  Image  of  Henry  Clay: 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Eulogy  on  Henry  Clay  in  Context"  (The 
Register  of  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society,  LXXIII  [January, 
1975],  31-60)  which  argues  that  Lincoln  saw  in  Clay  what 
George  Fredrickson  said  he  did:  an  antislavery  advocate 
rather  than  the  Great  Compromiser.  Historical  New  Hamp- 
shire contains  Lucy  Lowden's  article,  "New  Hampshire  At 
Chicago  —  1860:  'The  Only  Fit  and  Proper  Nomination  . . .'  " 
(XXIX  [Spring,  1974],  20-41).  Two  previously  unpublished  Lin- 
coln documents,  though  of  slight  content,  can  be  found  in 
Bonnie  B.  Collier's  "A  New  Lincoln  Letter"  (Yale  University 
Library  Gazette,  XLVIII  [January,  1974],  192-194)  and  John  A. 
Williams's  "A  Lost  Lincoln  Telegram"  (Vermont  History,  XLI 
[Winter,  1973],  29).  Continuing  interest  in  Lincoln's  Indian 
policies  is  evidenced  in  Edmund  J.  Danziger,  Jr.,  "The  Indian 
Office  During  the  Civil  War:  Impotence  in  Indian  Affairs," 
South  Dakota  Histoi-y,  V  (Winter,  1974),  52-72  and  in  Tom 
Holman,  "William  G.  Coffin,  Lincoln's  Superintendent  of  In- 
dian Affairs  for  the  Southern  Superintendency,"  Kansas  His- 
torical Quarterly,  XXXIX  (Winter,  1973),  491-514.  Charles  T. 
Morrissey's  article,  "The  Perils  of  Instant  History:  Josiah  G. 
Holland's  Biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  appears  in  the 
Journal  of  Popular  Culture,  VII  (Fall,  1973)  347-350.  Martin  A. 
Sweeney's  article,  "The  Personality  of  Lincoln  the  War  Presi- 
dent," appears  in  Social  Studies,  LXV  (April,  1974),  164-167. 
Two  presentations  discussed  in  the  last  column  have  since 
been  published,  and  they  are  welcome  and  useful  productions 
indeed:  Eric  Foner,  "The  Causes  of  the  Civil  War:  Recent 
Interpretations  and  New  Directions,"  and  Richard  O.  Curry, 
"The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  1861-1877:  A  Critical 
Overview  of  Recent  Trends  and  Interpretations,"  both  appear 
in  Civil  War  History,  XX  (September,  1974),  197-238. 
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Emancipation:  113  Years  Later 


Editor's  Note:  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  G.  S.  Boritt,  formerly  of 
Washington  University  in  Saint  Louis,  for  bringing  the  paper  on 
which  this  Lincoln  Lore  is  based  to  my  attention.  I  am  especially  in- 
debted to  his  student,  Yvette  Fulcher,  for  allowing  me  to  see  the  results 
of  her  industrious  survey  of  opinion  on  Abraham  Lincoln  among 
blacks  today  and  to  use  that  study  as  the  basis  for  this  article.  I  am  per- 
forming strictly  a  reporter's  role  here;  Ms.  Fulcher  asked  all  the  ques- 
tions, tabulated  all  the  answers,  and,  in  a  word,  did  all  the  work.  She 
had  excellent  guidance.  Professor  Boritt  is  the  author  of  numerous  arti- 
cles on  Lincoln,  including  "A  Case  of  Political  Suicide?  Lincoln  and  the 
Mexican  War"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society, 
and  the  forthcoming  "The  Voyage  to  the  Colony  of  Linconia:  The  Six- 
teenth President,  Black  Colonization,  and  the  Defense  Mechanism  of 
Avoidance."  He  is  working  on  a  book  on  Lincoln's  economic  thought. 
Ms.  Fulcher  was  a  freshman  student  in  Professor  Boritt's  course  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  last  year  and  has,  I  am  sure  all  will  agree,  a  most 
promising  future  ahead  of  her. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Ms.  Fulcher  attempts  to  quantify  the 
unquantifiable.  She  had  to  make  allowances  in  her  final  tabulations 
for  intensity  of  feeling,  tone  of  response,  etc.  Incidentally,  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  are  altogether  mine  and  are  based,  in  part,  on  James 
M.  McPherson's  useful  collection,  The  Negro's  Civil  War:  How  Ameri- 
can Negroes  Felt  and  Acted  during   

the  War  for  the  Union  (New  York, 
1965). 

M.  E.  N.,  Jr. 
Skepticism  among  some 
black  people  greeted  even 
Abraham  Lincoln's  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  national 
scene  in  1860.  H.  Ford  Doug- 
lass, an  Illinois  black  leader, 
suggested  at  an  abolitionist 
picnic  on  the  Fourth  of  July  in 
Framingham,  Massachu- 
setts, that  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  simply  a  Henry  Clay 
Whig,  and  he  believes  just  as 
Henry  Clay  believed.  .  .  .  And 
Henry  Clay  was  just  as  odious 
to  the  anti-slavery  cause  and 
anti-slavery  men  as  ever  was 
John  C.  Calhoun.  .  .  ."  By  de- 
grees, the  black  orator  work- 
ed up  to  the  drastic  assertion 
that  "Abraham  Lincoln,  .  .  . 
is  on  the  side  of  this  Slave 
Power  .  .  .  ,  that  has  posses- 
sion of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." Douglass  was  misin- 
formed on  at  least  one  point, 
for  he  said  that  Lincoln's  pro- 
posal was  "to  let  the  people 
and  the  Territories  regulate 
their  domestic  institutions  in 
their  own  way."  This  was  the 
solution,  of  course,  of  Stephen 
Douglas  but  not  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  FIGURE  1 


H.  Ford  Douglass  represented  only  a  minority  among  the 
black  minority  in  1860,  and  by  1865,  his  opinions  had  surely 
shrunk  in  influence.  Even  the  first  cautious  rumblings  of  Lin- 
coln's great  emancipation  policy  were  enthusiastically  greet- 
ed by  black  men.  When  a  message  to  Congress  of  March  6, 
1862,  suggested  federal  compensation  to  any  state  which  mov- 
ed to  abolish  slavery  gradually,  the  Anglo-African,  a  Negro 
newspaper,  called  it  "an  event  which  sent  a  thrill  of  joy 
throughout  Christendom."  The  paper  called  it  "a  stroke  of  pol- 
icy, grandly  reticent  on  the  part  of  its  author,  yet  most  timely 
and  sagacious,  which  has  secured  for  Abraham  Lincoln  a  con- 
fidence and  admiration  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  whole 
loyal  people,  such  as  no  man  has  enjoyed  in  the  present  era." 
Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation  increased  the  enthusi- 
asm in  a  crescendo  which  erupted  into  wild  rejoicing  when,  on 
April  4,  1865,  the  Great  Emancipator  visited  the  conquered 
capital  of  the  Confederacy.  A  Negro  correspondent  reported 
the  scene  of  Lincoln's  visit  to  Richmond  this  way: 

The  great  event  after  the 
capture  of  the  city  was  the 
arrival  of  President  Lin- 
coln in  it.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
describing  the  scene  along 
the  route.  The  colored  popu- 
lation was  wild  with  enthu- 
siasm. Old  men  thanked 
God  in  a  very  boisterous 
manner,  and  old  women 
shouted  upon  the  pave- 
ment as  high  as  they  had 
ever  done  at  a  religious  re- 
vival. .  .  . 

Everyone  declares  that 
Richmond  never  before  pre- 
sented such  a  spectacle  of 
jubilee.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  those  who  parti- 
cipated in  the  informal  re- 
ception of  the  President 
were  mainly  negroes.  There 
were  many  whites,  but  they 
were  lost  in  the  great  con- 
course of  American  citizens 
of  African  descent.  .  .  . 

I  visited  yesterday  sever- 
al of  the  slave  jails,  where 
men,  women,  and  children 
were  confined,  or  herded, 
for  the  examination  of  pur- 
chases. .  .  .  The  owners,  as 
soon  as  they  were  aware 
that  we  were  coming,  open- 
ed wide  the  doors  and  told 
the  confined  inmates  they 
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were  free.  The  poor  souls  could  not  realize  it  until  they  saw 
the  Union  army.Eventhen they  thoughtitmust  bea  pleasant 
dream,  but  when  they  saw  Abraham  Lincoln  they  were  sa- 
tisfied that  their  freedom  was  perpetual.  One  enthusiastic 
old  negro  woman  exclaimed:  "I  know  that  I  am  free,  for  I 
have  seen  Father  Abraham  and  felt  him." 

When  the  President  returned  to  the  flag-ship  of  Admiral 
Porter,  in  the  evening,  he  was  taken  from  the  wharf  in  a  cut- 
ter. Just  as  he  pushed  off,  amid  the  cheering  of  the  crowd, 
another  good  old  colored  female  shouted,  "Don't  drown 
Massa  Abe,  for  God's  sake!" 
After  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated  ten  days  later,  Ed- 
gar Dinsmore,  a  black  soldier  from  New  York,  wrote  his 
fiancee: 

We  mourn  for  the  loss  of  our  great  and  good  President  as  a 
loss  irreperable.  Humanity  has  lost  a  firm  advocate,  our 
race  its  Patron  Saint,  and  the  good  of  all  the  world  a  fitting 
object  to  emulate.  .  .  .  The  name  Abraham  Lincoln  will  ever 
be  cherished  in  our  hearts,  and  none  will  more  delight  to  lisp 
his  name  in  reverence  than  the  future  generations  of  our 
people. 

Most  Lincoln  students  have  suspected  for  some  time  that 
the  predictions  of  eternal  reverence  for  Lincoln  on  the  part  of 
American  Negroes  have  proved  to  be  in  error.  There  have  been 
some  undercurrents  of  ambivalence  all  along.  At  the  inau- 
gural ceremonies  of  the  Freedmen's  Memorial  Monument  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  Washington,  D.  O,  on  April  14,  1876, 
"nearly  all  of  the  colored  organizations  in  the  city"  heard 
Frederick  Douglass,  black  abolitionist,  give  a  memorable  and 
prophetic  address.  He  pointed  out  carefully  that  this  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  black  Americans  "have  sought  to  do 
honor  to  any  American  great  man."  Before  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, he  intimated,  Negroes  had  had  no  reason  to  celebrate 
American  history.  Then,  warning  his  audience  that  "Truth  is 
proper  and  beautiful  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,"  Douglass 
dropped  his  bombshell:  "Abraham  Lincoln  was  not,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  either  our  man  or  our  model.  .  .  .  He 
was  pre-eminently  the  white  man's  President.  .  .  ."  Douglass 
conceded  to  his  "white  fellow-  citizens,  a  pre-eminence  in  this 
worship"  of  Lincoln.  "You  are  the  children  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln," he  said.  "We  are  at  best  only  his  step-children,  children 
by  adoption,  children  by  force  of  circumstances  and  neces- 
sity." Douglass  then  catalogued  the  inadequacies  he  found  in 
Lincoln's  policies.  Above  all,  "He  was  ready  and  willing  at 
any  time  during  the  first  years  of  his  administration  to  deny, 
postpone  and  sacrifice  the  rights  of  humanity  in  the  colored 
people,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  white  people  of  this 
country.  .  .  .  the  Union  was  more  to  him  than  our  freedom  or 
our  future.  .  .  ."  The  specific  charges  were  these: 
.  .  .  he  tarried  long  in  themountain; .  .  .  hestrangely  told  us 
that  we  were  the  cause  of  the  war; ...  he  still  more  strange- 
ly told  us  to  leave  the  land  in  which  we  were  born; ...  he  re- 
fused to  employ  our  arms  in  the  defence  of  the  Union; 
.  .  .  after  accepting  our  services  as  colored  soldiers,  he  re- 
fused to  retaliate  when  we  were  murdered  as  colored  prison- 
ers; ...  he  told  us  he  would  save  the  Union  if  he  could  with 
slavery;  ...  he  revoked  the  proclamation  of  emancipation 
of  General  Fremont; ...  he  refused  to  remove  the  comman- 
der of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  who  was  more  zealous  in  his 
efforts  to  protect  slavery  than  suppress  rebellion.  .  .  . 
Except  for  quotable  quotes  illustrating  Lincoln's  racial 
views  before  the  Civil  War,  Douglass  had  laid  out  the  black 
case  against  Lincoln  largely  as  it  has  been  laid  out  ever  since 
by  any  black  who  disliked  him.  The  quotable  quotes  and  the 
public  controversy  necessary  to  make  the  case  against  Lin- 
coln a  subject  for  popular  consumption  were  both  provided, 
ironically,  by  the  Citizens'  Councils  of  America,  white  South- 
ern groups  which  opposed  passage  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act.  In  advertisements  widely  printed  in  major  American 
newspapers,  including  the  Washington  Post,  in  February  of 
1964,  the  Citizens'  Councils  claimed  that  three  quotations  re- 
presented "Lincoln's  Hopes  for  theNegro  In  His  Own  Words." 
Two  of  the  three  dealt  with  colonization,  and  the  third  was  an 
answer  to  Stephen  Douglas,  protesting  that  he  (Lincoln)  was 
not  "in  favor  of  bringing  about  in  any  way  the  social  and  poli- 


tical equality  of  the  white  and  black  races."  The  irony  of  this 
campaign  was  that  it  may  have  convinced  blacks  and  left 
whites  unconvinced.  Congressman  FredSchwengel  of  Iowa,  a 
member  of  the  Bibliography  Committee  for  Lincoln  Lore, 
commented  simply:  "Sedulous  selection,  it  is  well  known,  can 
make  the  Scriptures  seem  the  work  of  Satan." 

Nevertheless,  a  period  of  black  disillusionment,  epitomized 
by  Lerone  F.  Bennett's  article  in  Ebony  in  1968  ("Was  Abe 
Lincoln  a  White  Supremacist?"),  began,  and  it  has  appar- 
ently reached  deeply  into  the  black  community. 

We  can  be  sure  of  very  little  in  this  area  because,  despite  its 
being  a  topic  on  which  almost  everyone  has  an  opinion,  scien- 
tific surveys  of  Negro  opinion  on  Abraham  Lincoln  are  few 
and  far  between.  A  brief  check  of  our  files  at  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Life  Foundation  uncovered  no  such  surveys  whatever. 
Therefore,  the  significance  of  Yvette  Fulcher's  survey  of  "The 
Attitudes  of  Blacks  Today  Toward  Abraham  Lincoln"  is 
great.  It  provides  us  with  our  first  concrete  sampling  of  this 
very  important  segment  of  opinion  on  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Ms.  Fulcher's  survey  was  conducted  by  mail.  One  hundred 
twenty  persons  were  contacted  and  all  but  thirteen  respond- 
ed. The  questions  were  designed  so  as  not  to  be  loaded  in  favor 
of  one  answer  or  another  and  so  as  to  be  understandable  to 
"not  only  a  black  Representative  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress .  .  .  ,  but  also  a  black  former  convict  with  an  eighth 
grade  education."  These  are  the  six  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  your  mind  when  you 
hear  the  name  "Abraham  Lincoln?" 

2.  What  is  black  colonization? 

3.  Was  Abraham  Lincoln  good  or  bad  for  blacks  in  the 
1860's? 

4.  Is  Abraham  Lincoln  and  what  he  stood  for  good  or  bad 
for  blacks  in  1974? 

5.  What  is  the  Emancipation  Proclamation? 

6.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Abraham  Lincoln? 

Ms.  Fulcher  broke  the  responses  down  by  some  simple  so- 
cial classifications.  Government  officials,  business  execu- 
tives, doctors,  lawyers,  and  writers  were  classified  as  black 
professionals.  Engineers,  nurses,  union  leaders,  school  offi- 
cials, and  teachers  were  classified  as  higher  white-collar 
workers.  Firemen,  policemen,  social  workers,  secretaries,  and 
soldiers  were  classified  as  lower  white-collar  workers.  Dock 
workers,  trash  collectors,  custodians,  and  assembly  line  work- 
ers were  classified  as  wage  or  blue-collar  workers.  Another 
classification  included  the  unemployed,  welfare  recipients, 
present  and  former  convicts,  and  criminals.  Mothers  were 
considered  a  special  classification  as  well,  perhaps  because  of 
Ms.  Fulcher's  own  reading  of  the  importance  of  mothers  in 
light  of  the  history  of  the  black  family.  The  elderly  were  given 
a  category  to  themselves,  as  were  students. 

The  tabulated  results  of  the  survey,  broken  down  according 
to  these  categories,  appear  below: 

Professionals 


Question 

#1 

»2 

#3 

#4 

#5 

#6 

Pro-Lincoln 

3 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

Anti-Lincoln 

12 

10 

13 

14 

13 

13 

Neutral 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Higher  White-Collar 

Question 

#1 

32 

#3 

#4 

#5 

#6 

Pro-Lincoln 

9 

3 

5 

5 

6 

6 

Anti-Lincoln 

10 

13 

13 

12 

13 

13 

Neutral 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Lower  Whi 

te-Collar 

Question 

#1 

#2 

#3 

#4 

3  5 

=6 

Pro-Lincoln 

L6 

16 

17 

17 

17 

17 

Anti-Lincoln 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

Neutral 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 
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Blue-Collar 

Question 

#1 

#2 

#3 

#4  #5 

#6 

Pro-Lincoln 

3 

1 

2 

3  3 

3 

Anti-Lincoln 

8 

8 

9 

8  8 

8 

Neutral 

0 

2 

0 

0  0 

0 

Unemployed 

Question 

#1 

#2 

#3 

#4  #5 

#6 

Pro-Lincoln 

2 

1 

2 

2  2 

2 

Anti-Lincoln 

6 

6 

6 

6  6 

6 

Neutral 

0 

1 

0 

0  0 

0 

Mothers 

Question 

#1 

#2 

HA  UK 
HQ  HQ 

HO 

JT  ru-j-jAiicuiii 

3 

1 

i 

1  1 
1  X 

1 

Anti-Lincoln 

0 

2 

Neutral 

0 

0 

U 

o 

u  u 

U 

Elderly 

Question 

#1 

#2 

#3 

#4  #5 

#6 

Pro-Lincoln 

2 

2 

2 

2  0 

2 

Anti-T  iinroln 

i  41!  1!  -1— JXXXV^V^XXX 

0 

0 

0 

0  2 

0 

NTpiitTal 

1  J  TU  VI  CXX 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

o 

Students 

Question 

#1 

#2 

#3 

#4  #5 

#6 

Pro-Lincoln 

4 

3 

5 

5  5 

5 

Anti-Lincoln 

21 

20 

20 

20  21 

20 

Neutral 

1 

3 

1 

1  0 

1 

Summary  of  Survey 

PRO- 

ANTI- 

LINCOLN 

LINCOLN  TOTAL 

PROFESSIONALS 

4 

13  17 

HIGHER  WHITE-COLLAR 

6 

13  19 

LOWER  WHITE-COLLAR 

17 

4  21 

BLUE -COLLAR 

3 

8  11 

UNEMPLOYED 

2 

6  8 

MOTHERS 

1 

2  3 

ELDERLY 

2 

0  2 

STUDENTS 

6* 

20  26 

TOTAL 

41 

66  107 

*Includes  one  neutral. 

Ms.  Fulcher  provided  an  analysis  of  the  figures  and  provid- 
ed percentages  which  make  the  survey  even  more  startling. 
Three-fourths  of  the  black  professionals  are  anti-Lincoln.  Al- 
most seventy  percent  of  the  higher  white-collar  workers  are 
anti-Lincoln.  Three-fourths  of  the  black  unemployed  are  anti- 
Lincoln.  Two-thirds  of  the  black  mothers  are  less  than  enthu- 
siastic about  Lincoln.  Almost  eighty  percent  of  black  stu- 
dents are  anti-Lincoln,  and  that  figure,  of  course,  practically 
guarantees  that  future  surveys  will  not  see  these  figures  turn- 
ed around  for  some  time  to  come.  Almost  three-fourths  of  blue- 
collar  workers  are  anti-Lincoln.  Only  the  elderly  and  lower 
white-collar  workers  retain  the  respect  black  soldier  Edgar 
Dinsmore  predicted  would  be  Lincoln's  forever.  All  the  elder- 
ly interviewed  and  eighty-one  percent  of  the  lower  white- 
collar  workers  are  pro-Lincoln. 

Among  black  professionals,  knowledge  of  Lincoln's  activ- 
ity in  behalf  of  colonization  is  high.  In  fact,  their  opinions  al- 
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most  perfectly  reproduce  the  opinions  of  black  professional 
Frederick  Douglass  one  hundred  years  ago.  They  feel  that 
Lincoln  freed  the  slaves  too  slowly  and  that  he  did  so  only  to 
save  the  Union,  but  they  do  realize  that,  in  the  context  of  the 
1860's,  Lincoln's  policies  certainly  helped  blacks.  The  minor- 
ity opinion  among  black  professionals  is  well  represented  by 
historian  Benjamin  Quarles,  author  of  Lincoln  and  the  Negro, 
still  the  definitive  treatment  of  that  subject  in  the  field  of  Lin- 
colniana.  Quarles  feels  that  Lincoln  moved  as  fast  in  behalf  of 
the  slaves  as  public  opinion  would  permit. 

Opinions  among  the  higher  white-collar  workers  are  simi- 
lar to  those  among  professionals,  and  this  is  important,  for 
the  group  includes  the  teachers  who  will  shape  future  opin- 
ions on  Lincoln.  The  thirty-two  percent  of  higher  white-collar 
workers  who  are  pro-Lincoln  are  an  interesting  group.  They 
know  about  colonization,  too,  but  they  interpret  it  as  Lin- 
coln's efforts  to  lead  blacks  to  self-help  in  a  congenial  atmos- 
phere. They  also  feel  that  Lincoln  wanted  freedom  for  all, 
black  and  white. 

The  rest  of  the  groups  seem  less  aware  of  colonization.  Blue- 
collar  workers  and  the  unemployed  distrust  Lincoln's  mo- 
tives for  emancipation  as  "political."  Although  Ms.  Fulcher 
does  not  say  so,  these  groups  seem  to  share  with  particular  in- 
tensity the  pervasive  distrust  of  politics  in  American  society 
in  general.  Incidentally,  the  minority  in  these  groups  who  are 
pro-Lincoln  are  very  pro-Lincoln  and  consider  him  a  savior 
who  alone  stood  between  blacks  and  a  continuing  slave  status 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Black  mothers  seem  to  blame  Lincoln  for  the  plight  of  the 
freedman  after  emancipation.  Black  students,  like  black  pro- 
fessionals and  higher  white-collar  workers,  are  anti-Lincoln 
because  Lincoln,  they  say,  used  freedom  as  a  means  to  the  end 
of  saving  the  Union. 

Those  groups  which  are  pro- Lincoln  seem  to  be  as  aware  of 
the  facts  of  Lincoln's  career  as  those  that  are  anti-Lincoln. 
They  merely  interpret  the  facts  differently.  The  elderly,  for 
example,  are  aware  that  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  did 
not  free  all  the  slaves,  but  they  trust  Lincoln's  way  of  going 
about  freeing  the  slaves. 

Lower  white-collar  workers  see  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  legal  freedom  and  legal  slavery,  and  therefore 
they  enthusiastically  admire  Lincoln  as  the  bringer  of  free- 
dom. They  dismiss  Lincoln's  interest  in  colonization  because 
it  was  always  a  voluntary  rather  than  forced  colonization 
which  he  envisioned.  The  only  dissenters  in  this  group  dislike 
Lincoln  because  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  itself  did 
not  actually  free  all  the  slaves  and  because  freedmen  were  left 
in  a  poor  condition. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  for  Lincoln's  reputation  even 
in  this  rather  dismal  reading  of  the  current  barometer  of  opin- 
ion. Most  encouraging  to  anyone  interested  in  history  is  the 
rather  high  level  of  information  among  people  not  selected, 
apparently,  on  a  basis  of  interest  in  history.  Thirty  years  ago, 
even  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  knowledge  of  the  practical  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  of  Lincoln's  in- 
terest in  colonization,  or  of  his  letter  to  Horace  Greeley 
explaining  his  policies  as  a  function  of  his  duty  to  save  the 
Union  were  considered  fine  points,  subtleties  which  were  well 
known  in  the  profession  but  which  were  unknown  to  the  man 
in  the  street.  Blacks  probably  have  a  higher  awareness  of 
such  things  than  whites  today  because  these  things  are  abso- 
lutely central  to  their  history  and  because  their  history  has  be- 
come a  major  area  of  emphasis  in  all  public  education.  What- 
ever the  case,  all  historians  and  students  of  history  should  re- 
joice to  see  that  they  have  not  been  talking  simply  to  each 
other,  and  that  things  that  were  professional  subtleties  yes- 
terday are  today's  common  knowledge. 

In  regard  to  Lincoln's  views  on  race  and  his  policies  con- 
cerning slavery,  the  fundamental  pieces  of  evidence  have  not 
changed  since  Frederick  Douglass's  day,  but  popular  opinion 
has  changed  in  many  ways.  The  results  of  a  survey  taken 
years  hence  might  be  quite  different.  Among  historians,  the 
sensational  anti-Lincoln  arguments  of  the  late  1960's  are 
clearly  taking  a  new  turn,  and  this  survey  proves  that  these 
changes  in  opinion  become  widespread  in  time. 
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Lincoln,  the  hopeless  racist': 

A  Great  Emancipator,  no,  but  no  racist  either 


Personal  view/Arthur  ziiversmit 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  has  long,  been  a 
symbol  m  establishing  a  national  sense  of 
identity.  He  is  one  of  a  series  of  founding  fa- 
thers and  we  are,  in  an  important  sense,  his 
children.  But  the  meaning  of  the  Lincoln  lega- 
cy has  not  always  been  clear. 

In  the  late  '60s,  when  we  were  In  the  midst 
of  a  series  of  racial  crises  that  were  tearing 
the  nation  apart,  Abraham  Lincoln's  views  on 
race  became  the  subject  for  heated  debate. 

The  traditional  picture  of  Lincoln  as  the 
oreat  Emancipator  could  provide  a  source  for 
a  renewed  American  commitment  to  racial 
justice.  But  this  traditional  view  led  to  an  ob- 
vious question:  If  Lincoln  had  pointed  the 
way  to  racial  Justice,  why,  In  over  100  years 
had  we  neglected  to  follow  his  path? 

A  prominent  black  Chicago  journalist, 
Lerone  Bennett  Jr.,  provided  an  answer  when  " 
he  charged  that  we  had  been  following  Lin- 
coin  s  path  and  that  this  had  led  to  our  cur- 
rent problems  because  Lincoln  had  been  deep- 
ly, f  awed.  He  was  not  a  genuine  symbol  of 
black  liberation,  but  was  the  embodiment  of 
the  American  racist  tradition. 

BENNETT'S  CHARGES,  published  In  the 
February,  1968,  issue  of  Ebony  magazine,  cre- 
ated a  great  storm  of  debate. 

Lincoln,  he  wrote,  was  never  committed  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  only  to  prevent- 
ing its  extension.  In  one  of  the  celebrated  de- 
bates with  Stephen  Douglas,  Lincoln  explicit- 
ly supported  the  doctrine  of  white  supremacy 
and  opposed  granting  civil  and  political  rights 
to  blacks.  As  president,  he  moved  against 
slavery  only  because  of  circumstances  and  the 
pressure  applied  by  a  small  band  of  dedicated 
radicals.  Moreover,  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation was  not  a  great  charter  of  freedom- 
congressional  legislation  had'  already  gone 
further,  and  the  proclamation  applied  only  in 
areas  where  Lincoln  could  not  enforce  it 

Lincoln,  Bennett  .said,  never  could  accept 
the  idea  that  the  United  States  could  be  a 
genuine  biracial  society,  and  to  the  very  end 
he  supported  a  policy  of  colonizing  blacks 
abroad.  Therefore,  Bennett  concluded,  "Lin- 
coln must  be  seen  as  the  embodiment,  not  the 
transcendence,  of  the  American  tradition 
which  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  racist  tradition  " 
Bennett  s  article  struck  a  nerve.  He  had  not 
only  called  into  question  the  reputation  of  a 
beloved  hero,  but  he  had  challenged  the 
American  picture  of  our' history  as  the  story 
of  measured  progress  toward  liberal  goals. 
Several  historians  and  Journalists  argued 
with  his  version  of  the  facts,  but  his  charges 
could  not  be  easily  dismissed  by  other  histori- 
ans, several  of  whom  began  a  comprehensive 
re-evaluation  of  Lincoln's  racial  views. 
„•  •  •. 

IN  A  DEBATE,  LINCOLN  had  responded  to 
Douglas'  charges  that  he  favored  racial  equal- 
ity and  amalgamation  by  stating: 

...  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been  in  favor  of 
bringing  about  in  any  way  the  social  and  po- 
litical equality  of  the  white  and  black  ra- 
ces. ;  am  not  nor  ever  have  been  in  favor 
o}  making  voters  or  jurors  of  Negroes,  nor  of 
qualifying  them  to  hold  office,  nor  to  inter- 
marry with  white  people. 

Those  who  defended  Lincoln' first  tried  to' 
explain  away  these  remarks.  They  pointed  out 
that  Douglas  "had  backed  Lincoln  to"  the  wall 
and  forced  him  to  temporize,"  and  that  late  in 
his  presidential  career -Lincoln  did,  in  fact 
come  out  for  full  citizenship  for  blacks  ' 

Others  carefully,  re-examined  Lincoln's 
words.  Don  Fehrenbacher,  an  eminent  Lincoln 
historian,  sees  Lincoln's  statements  on  race  as 


"essentially  disclaimers  rather  than  affirma- 
tions.  They  indicated,  for  political  reasons,  the 
maximum  that  he  was  willing  to  deny  the  Ne- 
gro and  the  minimum  that  he  claimed  for  the 
Negro.  They  were  concessions  on  points  not 
at  issue,  designed  to  fortify  him  on  the  point 
that  was  at  issue-namely,  the  extension  of 
slavery.   Fehrenbacher  adds  that  If  Lincoln 
had  responded  differently  to  Douglas,  "the 
Lincoln  of  history  simply  would  not  exist " 
George  Frederickson,  a  history  professor  at 
Northwestern  University,  points  out  that  we 
should  devote  careful  attention  to  what  Lin- 
coln claimed  for  blacks.  Despite  the  differ- 
ences he  saw  between  the  races,  he  held 
there  is  no  reason  In  the  world  why  the  Ne- 
gro Is  not  entitled  to  all  the  natural  rights 
enumerated  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence,  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness."  Therefore,  judged  within  the 
context  of  his  own  times,  Lincoln  occupied  a 
middle  position  between  those  who,  like 
Douglas,  would  deny  blacks  every  human 
right,  and  the  small  group  who  supported  the 
then-radical  doctrine  of  racial  equality 


with  former  slaves.  One  of  the  solutions  he 
promoted  was  ihe  old  idea  of  colonization,  a 
.  plan  to  ask  blacks1  to  leave  and  to  establish 
their,  own  nation.  Bennett  cited  Lincoln's  con- 
tinuing; support  for.  colonization  '  as  further 
evidence  of.  his  refusal  to  countenance  full 
^equality  .for.  blacks  in 'this  country. 

But  Oates  explains.  Lincoln's  -support  of 
colonization  as  being;  in.  large  part,  merely  a 
Strategy  for  easing  Northern  fears  of  the  con- 
sequences of  emancipation.' Presumably,  those 
Who  feared  that  the  freed  slaves  would  flock 
to  the  North  would  be  pacified  by  a  proposal 
to  resettle  blacks  elsewhere. 

Shortly  before  issuing  the  Preliminary 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  therefore,  Lin- 
-  coin  "made  a  great  fuss 
about'  colonization— a 
ritual  he  went  through 
every  time  he  contem- ! 
plated  some  new  anti- 
slavery  move."  But 
once  emancipation  had 
been  accepted,  Lincoln 
dropped  his  public  sup- 
port of  colonization. 

But  he  was  still 
faced  with  the  question 
of  relationships  be- 
tween the  freedmen 
and  their  former  mas- 
ters. Would  the  blacks 


ARTHUR  ZILVERSMIT 


BENNETT'S  CHARGE  that  Lincoln  was  not 
anti-slavery  and  was,  at  best,  a  reluctant 
emancipator  struck  at  the  heart  of  the  popu-. 
lar  understanding  of  Lincoln's  historic  role. 

Stephen  Oates,  Lincoln's  most  recent  bioe- 
rapher,  meets  Bennett's  charge  head-on  Ac- 
cording to  Oates,  Lincoln  had  been  consistent- 
ly anti-slavery  since  his  earliest  days  Yet  he 
recognized  that  the  Constitution  protected 
slaverv  in  the  South,  and  In  the  early  days  of 
the  war  both  his  constitutional  scruples  ana 
the  need  for  the  support  of  the  border  slave 
states  prevented  -action  against  slavery 

Moreover,  Lincoln  perceived  that  emancipa- 
tion would  be  unpopular  in  the  North  and 
might  "cause  a  civil  war  in  the  rear  " 

By  emphasizing  Northern  opposition  to 
emancipation,  Oates  is  able  to  depict  Lincoln 
as  ahead  of  his  times  when,  in  1862,  he 
moved  cautiously  toward  emancipation. 
;  Oates  holds  that  Lincoln's  proclamation 
went  further  "than  anything  Congress  had 
done,  that  Lincoln  was  not  a  reluctant  eman- 
cipator and  that  the  proclamation  "was  the 
most  revolutionary  measure  ever  to  come 
from  art  American  president  up  to  that  time  " 
Finally,  even  if  Lincoln  did  not  deserve  the 
title-Great  Emancipator  for  his  proclamation, 
he  would  be  entitled  to  it  for  his -determined 
efforts  to  persuade  Congress  to  ratify  th*  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  unequivocally 
ended  slavery  in  the  United  States.  - 


have  civil  and  political  rights?  Should  blacks 
be  awarded  suffrage  rights? 

Recently,  historians  have  pointed  to  Lin- 
coln's last  public  speech,  with  its  endorsement 
of  black  suffrage  and  Its  hints  of  new  policy 
statements  to  come,  as  evidence  that  he  was 
moving  toward  full  support  of  a  radical  pro- 
gram of  reconstruction  in  the  conquered- 
South.  A  study  of  Lincoln's  policies  by  Peyton 
McCrary  in  Louisiana  depicts  the  president  as 
very  close  to  the  policies  of  the  radicals;  he 
argues  that  the  Civil  War  was  a  genuine  revo- 
lution, and  that  Lincoln,  as  a  realistic  political 
leader,  recognized-he  would  need  black  votes 
to  defend  the  Northern  victory:  "Lincoln 
could  hardly  have  escaped  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  nowhere  to  go  but  to  the  left " 


A  MAJOR  QUESTION  that  confronted  the 
president  early  In  the  war  was  what  to  do 


LERONE  BENNETT'S  article  of  1968  was  a 
product  of  the  times.  American  blacks  and  the 
New  Left  were  convinced  that  our  society 
was  deeply  flawed,  the  product  of  a  corrupt 
heritage.  Radicals  of  the  -1960s  were  impa- 
tient with  history;  they  saw  the  past  as  a 
dead  weight  that  could  only  limit  present  ac- 
tion—and action  was  what  they  wanted. 
That  mood  has  shifted.  Today's  radicals  no 
longer  see  revolution  as  imminent,  they're 
moving  back  to  an  older  position— that  the 
past  is  after  all,  a  guide  to  the  present  and 
the  future,  and  that  radicals  need  to  use  the 
past  as  much  as  conservatives.  Radicals  are 
re-studying  the  careers  of  American  reform- 
ers and  revolutionaries,  and  the  reputation  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  benefiting. 

Most  historians  have  discarded  the  myth  of 
the  saintly  Great  Emancipator,  but  they  have 
also  rejected  the  counter  myth  of  Lincoln  as  a 
hopeless  racist.  We  are  judging  Lincoln  by 
different  standards  today.  Our  sense  of  presi- 
dential leadership  has  changed.  We  are  no 
longer  confident  that  strong  leaders  can  solve 
our  problems,  and  in  the  post-Vietnam,  post- 
Watergate  era,  the  idea  of  a  president  who 
moves  far  beyond  the  nation  in  implementing 
his  ideas  arouses  our  suspicions. 

We  are  far  more  ready  now  to  recognize 
the  context  that  limits  the  actions  of  strone 
leaders  for  good  or  for  ill. 

Arthur  Ziiversmit  is  "a  professor  of  history 
at  Lake  Forest  College  and  director,  'Graduate 
Program  in  Liberal  Studies.  ' 


Abraham  Lincoln:  Today  is 
174th  birthday. 


Abe  violated 
civil  rights, 
prof  says 

New  view  is  offered 
of  'greatest  president' 

. 

By  RON  KOEHLER 

United  Press  International 

ALLENDALE,  Mich.  —  Abraham 
Lincoln,  hailed  by  historians  as  the 
nation's  greatest  president,  tram- 
pled on  civil  rights  and  the  U.S. 
Constitution  in  the  name  of  healing 
divisions  and  maintaining  national 
unity,  a  historian  claims. 

The  rail-splitting  Illinois  lawyer, 
deified  by  most  other  historians, 
won  the  presidency  in  1860  with 
little  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
popular  vote  in  a  four-man  race. 

Today  is  Lincoln's  174th  birth- 
day. 

During  his  tenure,  newspapers 
that  dared  to  criticize  Lincoln  were 
padlocked,  said  Robert  Alotta,  a 
professor  at  Grand  Valley  State 
Colleges. 

He  cited  The  New  Yorker  Jour- 
nal and  Pennsylvania's  Franklin  Ga- 
zette as  examples  of  the  two-dozen 
or  more  papers  shut  down  for  de- 
crying Lincoln's  "military  despot- 
ism." 

The  basic  principles  that  a  sus- 
pect is  innocent  until  proven  guilty 
and  has  the  right  to  confront  his  ac- 
cusers were  unilaterally  suspended 
by  Lincoln  in  1861  because  he  felt 
criminals  were  wrongly  being 
freed,  Alotta  says. 


...  Saturday,  Feb.  12. 1983  /  The  Miami  Her; 


And,  although  he  was  known  as 
the  "Great  Emancipator"  for  free- 
ing the  slaves  through  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  of  1862,  Lin- 
coln actually  was  a  segregationist 
who  felt  blacks  were  fundamental- 
ly inferior. 

This  is  the  same  Lincoln  who  last 
year  was  selected  as  the  United 
States'  greatest  president  in  a  poll 
of  nearly  2,000  history  professors. 
That  poll  was  conducted  by  Robert 
Murray  of  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Alotta,  who  has  written  one  book 
on  the  Civil  War  and  is  writing  an- 
other on  U.S.  military  executions, 
scorns  the  view  that  Lincoln  was 
justified  in  taking  the  law  into  his 
own  hands  to  achieve  a  worthy 
goal. 

"The  ends  never  justify  the 
means,"  said  Alotta,  who  teaches 
journalism  and  public  relations  and 
is  nearing  completion  of  his  doctor- 
ate in  American  history  from  Tem- 
ple University  in  Philadelphia. 

Alotta  believes  Lincoln  is  consid- 
ered great  because  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  is  perceived  as 
the  act  that  freed  all  of  the  nation's 
slaves  and  because  he  was  assassi- 
nated in  office.  - 

It  actually  freed  only  slaves  who 
were  in  the  southern  and  Confeder- 
ate states  while  blacks  remained 
enslaved  in  the  border  states. 

"It  was  pure  political  expediency, 
nothing  more  than  that,"  said  Alot- 
ta. The  rights  of  slaves  were  not 
guaranteed  by  law  until  1866  —  a 
full  year  after  Lincoln's  death. 

Lincoln's  assassination  made  him 
appear  larger  than  life  throughout 
history  because  he  was  slain  on 
Good  Friday  at  the  Ford  Theater  in 
Washington  on  April  14, 1865. 
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Lincoln's  Contested  Legacy 

Great  Emancipator  or  unreconstructed  racist?  Defender  of  civil 
liberties  or  subverter  of  the  Constitution?  Each  generation  evokes  a 
different  Lincoln.  But  who  was  he? 

By  Philip  B.  Kunhardt  III 


Smithsonian  magazine,  February  2009 

From  the  time  of  his  death  in  1865  to  the  200th  anniversary  of  his  birth,  February  12,  2009,  there  has  never  been  a  decade  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln's 
influence  has  not  been  felt.  Yet  it  has  not  been  a  smooth,  unfolding  history,  but  a  jagged  narrative  filled  with  contention  and  revisionism.  Lincoln's  legacy 
has  shifted  again  and  again  as  different  groups  have  interpreted  him.  Northerners  and  Southerners,  blacks  and  whites,  East  Coast  elites  and  prairie 
Westerners,  liberals  and  conservatives,  the  religious  and  secular,  scholars  and  popularizers — all  have  recalled  a  sometimes  startlingly  different  Lincoln. 
He  has  been  lifted  up  by  both  sides  of  the  Temperance  Movement;  invoked  for  and  against  federal  intervention  in  the  economy;  heralded  by  anti- 
communists,  such  as  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy,  and  by  American  communists,  such  as  those  who  joined  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade  in  the  fight  against 
the  fascist  Spanish  government  in  the  1930s.  Lincoln  has  been  used  to  justify  support  for  and  against  incursions  on  civil  liberties,  and  has  been 
proclaimed  both  a  true  and  a  false  friend  to  African-Americans.  Was  he  at  heart  a  "progressive  man"  whose  death  was  an  "unspeakable  calamity"  for 
African-Americans,  as  Frederick  Douglass  insisted  in  1865?  Or  was  he  "the  embodiment. ..of  the  American  Tradition  of  racism,"  as  African-American 
writer  Lerone  Bennett  Jr.  sought  to  document  in  a  2000  book? 

It  is  often  argued  that  Lincoln's  abiding  reputation  is  the  result  of  his  martyrdom.  And  certainly  the  assassination,  occurring  as  it  did  on  Good  Friday, 
propelled  him  into  reverential  heights.  Speaking  at  a  commemoration  at  the  Athenaeum  Club  in  New  York  City  on  April  18,  1865,  three  days  after 
Lincoln  died,  Parke  Godwin,  editor  of  the  Evening  Post,  summed  up  the  prevailing  mood.  "No  loss  has  been  comparable  to  his,"  Godwin  said.  "Never  in 
human  history  has  there  been  so  universal,  so  spontaneous,  so  profound  an  expression  of  a  nation's  bereavement."  He  was  the  first  American  president  to 
be  assassinated,  and  waves  of  grief  touched  every  type  of  neighborhood  and  every  class — at  least  in  the  North.  But  the  shock  at  the  murder  explains  only 
part  of  the  tidal  wave  of  mourning.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  the  assassination  of  James  Buchanan  or  Franklin  Pierce  would  have  had  the  same  impact  on 
the  national  psyche.  The  level  of  grief  reflected  who  Lincoln  was  and  what  he  had  come  to  represent.  "Through  all  his  public  function,"  Godwin  said, 
"there  shone  the  fact  that  he  was  a  wise  and  good  man....  [He  was]  our  supremest  leader — our  safest  counsellor — our  wisest  friend — our  dear  father." 

Not  everyone  agreed.  Northern  Democrats  had  been  deeply  opposed  to  Lincoln's  wartime  suspension  of  habeas  corpus,  which  led  to  the  imprisonment 
without  trial  of  thousands  of  suspected  traitors  and  war  protesters.  Though  Lincoln  had  taken  care  to  proceed  constitutionally  and  with  restraint,  his 
opponents  decried  his  "tyrannical"  rule.  But  in  the  wake  of  the  assassination  even  his  critics  were  silent. 

Across  much  of  the  South,  of  course,  Lincoln  was  hated,  even  in  death.  Though  Robert  E.  Lee  and  many  Southerners  expressed  regret  over  the  murder, 
others  saw  it  as  an  act  of  Providence,  and  cast  John  Wilkes  Booth  as  the  bold  slayer  of  an  American  tyrant.  "All  honor  to  J.  Wilkes  Booth,"  wrote 
Southern  diarist  Kate  Stone  (referring  as  well  to  the  simultaneous,  though  not  fatal,  attack  on  Secretary  of  State  William  Seward):  "What  torrents  of  blood 
Lincoln  has  caused  to  flow,  and  how  Seward  has  aided  him  in  his  bloody  work.  I  cannot  be  sorry  for  their  fate.  They  deserve  it.  They  have  reaped  their 
just  reward." 

Four  years  after  Lincoln's  death,  Massachusetts  journalist  Russell  Conwell  found  widespread,  lingering  bitterness  toward  Lincoln  in  the  ten  former 
Confederate  states  that  Conwell  visited.  "Portraits  of  Jeff  Davis  and  Lee  hang  in  all  their  parlors,  decorated  with  Confederate  flags,"  he  wrote. 
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"Photographs  of  Wilkes  Booth,  with  the  last  words  of  great  martyrs  printed  upon  its  borders;  effigies  of  Abraham  Lincoln  hanging  by  the  neck...adorn 
their  drawing  rooms."  The  Rebellion  here  "seems  not  to  be  dead  yet,"  Conwcll  concluded. 

For  their  part,  African-Americans'  pangs  of  loss  were  tinged  with  fear  for  their  future.  Few  promoted  Lincoln^  legacy  more  pasS1onatcly  than  critic- 
turned-admirer  Frederick  Douglass,  whose  frustration  at  the  presidency  of  Andrew  Johnson  kept  growing.  Lincoln  was  "a  progressive  man.  a  human  man 
an  honorable  man.  and  at  heart  an  antislavery  man."  Douglass  wrote  in  December  1865.  "1  assumc.had  Abraham  Lincoln  been  spared  to  see  this  dav  the 
negro  of  the  South  would  have  had  more  hope  of  enfranchisement."  Ten  years  later,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Frccdmen's  Memorial  in  Washington  DC 
Douglass  seemed  to  recant  these  words,  calling  Lincoln  "preeminently  the  white  man's  President"  and  American  blacks  "at  best  only  his  step-children."' 
But  Douglass'  purpose  that  day  was  to  puncture  the  sentimentality  of  the  occasion  and  to  criticize  the  government's  abandonment  of  Reconstruction.  And 
m  the  final  decades  of  his  long  life  Douglass  repeatedly  invoked  Lincoln  as  having  embodied  the  spirit  of  racial  progress. 

Douglass'  worries  about  America  proved  prophetic.  By  the  1 890s,  with  the  failure  of  Reconstruction  and  the  advent  of  Jim  Crow,  Lincoln's  legacy  of 
emancipation  lay  in  ruins.  Regional  reconciliation-the  healing  of  the  rift  between  North  and  South-had  supplanted  the  nation's  commitment  to  civil 
rights.  In  1895,  at  a  gathering  of  Union  and  Confederate  soldiers  in  Ch.cago,  the  topics  of  slavery  and  race  were  set  aside  in  favor  of  a  focus  on  North- 
South  reconciliation.  As  the  1909  centenn.al  of  Lincoln's  birth  approached,  race  relations  in  the  country  were  reaching  a  nadir. 

In  August  1 908,  riots  broke  out  in  Lincoln's  hometown  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  after  a  white  woman,  Mabel  Hallam,  claimed  she  had  been  raped  by  a 
local  black  man,  George  Richardson.  (She  later  adm.tted  to  making  up  the  story.)  On  Friday,  August  14,  two  thousand  white  men  and  boys  began  to 
attack  African-Americans  and  set  fire  to  black  businesses.  "Lincoln  freed  you,"  rioters  were  heard  to  yell.  "We'll  show  you  where  you  belong."  The  next 
night,  the  mob  approached  the  shop  of  William  Donnegan,  a  79-year-old  African-American  shoemaker  who  had  made  boots  for  Lincoln  and  at  whose 
brother's  barbershop  Lincoln  used  to  mingle  with  African-Americans.  Setting  fire  to  Donnegan's  shop,  the  mob  dragged  the  old  man  outside  and  pelted 
him  with  bricks,  then  slashed  his  throat.  Still  alive,  he  was  dragged  across  the  street  into  a  school  courtyard.  There,  not  far  from  a  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  he  was  hoisted  up  a  tree  and  left  to  die. 

Horrified  by  the  reports  of  such  ugly  violence,  a  group  of  New  York  City  activists  formed  the  National  Negro  Committee,  soon  to  be  renamed  the 
NAACP,  with  a  young  scholar  named  W.E.B.  Du  Bcs  to  serve  as  director  of  publicity  and  research.  From  its  beginning,  the  organization's  mission  was 
intertwined  with  Lincoln's,  as  one  of  its  early  statements  made  clear:  "Abraham  Lincoln  began  the  emancipation  of  the  Negro  American.  The  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  proposes  to  complete  it." 

The  centenn.al  of  Lincoln's  birth  marked  the  largest  commemoration  of  any  person  in  American  history.  The  Lincoln  penny  was  minted,  the  first  coin 
bearing  the  image  of  an  American  president,  and  talks  took  place  in  Washington  about  a  grand  Lincoln  monument  to  be  erected  in  the  nation's  capital.  All 
across  the  country,  and  in  many  nations  around  the  world,  America's  16th  president  was  extolled.  An  editorial  in  the  London  Tunes  declared,  "Together 
with  Washington,  L.ncoln  occupies  a  pinnacle  to  which  no  third  person  is  l.kely  to  attain."  The  commander  of  the  Brazilian  Navy  ordered  a  21 -gun  salute 
"in  homage  to  the  memory  of  that  noble  martyr  of  moral  and  of  neighborly  love."  The  former  states  of  the  Confederacy,  which  less  than  50  years  earlier 
had  rejoiced  at  Lincoln's  death,  now  paid  tribute  to  the  leader  who  had  reunified  the  nation.  W.  C.  Calland,  a  state  official  in  Missour.-wh.ch,  during  the 
Civil  War,  had  been  a  border  state  that  contributed  40,000  troops  to  the  Confederate  cause-barely  contained  his  astonishment  in  a  memorandum 
reporting  on  the  fest.v.t.es:  "Perhaps  no  event  could  have  gathered  around  it  so  much  of  patriotic  sentiment  in  the  South  as  the  birthday  of  Abraham 
Lincoln....Confederate  veterans  held  public  services  and  gave  public  expression  to  the  sentiment,  that  had  'Lincoln  lived'  the  days  of  reconstruction  might 
have  been  softened  and  the  era  of  good  feeling  ushered  in  earlier." 

In  most  of  America  the  celebrations  were  thoroughly  segregated,  including  in  Springfield,  where  blacks  (with  the  except.on  of  a  decl.ned  invitation  to 
Booker  T.  Washington)  were  excluded  from  a  dazzling  gala  d.nner.  As  the  Chicago  Tribune  reported,  it  "is  to  be  a  lily  white  affair  from  start  to  finish." 
Across  town,  ins.de  one  of  Springfield's  most  prominent  black  churches,  African-Americans  met  for  their  own  celebration.  "We  colored  people  love  and 
revere  the  memory  of  Lincoln."  said  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Magee.  "His  name  is  a  synonym  for  the  freedom  of  wife,  husband  and  children,  and  a  chance  to  live  in 
a  free  country,  fearless  of  the  slave-catcher  and  his  bloodhounds."  Referring  to  the  "sacred  dust  of  the  great  emancipator"  lying  in  Springfield's  Oak  Ridge 
Cemetery,  Magee  called  upon  black  people  across  America  to  make  pilgrimages  to  Lincoln's  tomb.  And  he  cast  his  gaze  forward  a  hundred  years-to  the 
bicentennial  of  2009— and  envisioned  a  L.ncoln  celebration  "by  the  great-grandchildren  of  those  who  celebrate  this  centenary."  In  that  far-off  year, 
Magee  predicted,  "prejudice  shall  have  been  banished  as  a  myth  and  relegated  to  the  dark  days  of  'Salem  witchcraft.'  " 

A  notable  exception  to  the  rule  of  segregated  commemorations  took  place  in  Kentucky,  where  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  longtime  Lincoln  admirer. 
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presided  over  a  dramatic  ceremony  at  the  old  Lincoln  homestead.  Lincoln's  birth  cab.n,  of  dubious  provenance,  had  been  purchased  from  promoters  who 
had  been  displaying  it  around  the  country.  Now  the  state,  with  Congressional  support,  planned  to  rebuild  it  on  its  original  site,  on  a  knoll  above  the 
Sinking  Spring  that  had  originally  attracted  Thomas  Lincoln,  the  president's  father,  to  the  property.  The  1 10-acre  farmstead  would  become  the  "nat.on's 
commons,"  it  was  declared — a  crossroads  linking  the  entire  country. 

Seven  thousand  people  showed  up  for  the  dedication,  including  a  number  of  African-Americans,  who  mixed  in  among  the  others  with  no  thought  of 
separation.  When  Roosevelt  began  his  speech  he  hopped  onto  a  cha.r  and  was  greeted  by  cheers.  "As  the  years  [roll]  by,"  he  said  in  his  crisp,  excitable 
voice,  "...this  whole  Nation  will  grow  to  feel  a  peculiar  sense  ofpr.de  in  the  mightiest  of  the  mighty  men  who  mastered  the  mighty  days;  (he  lover  of  his 
country  and  of  all  mankind;  the  man  whose  blood  was  shed  for  the  union  of  his  people  and  for  the  freedom  of  a  race:  Abraham  Lincoln."  The  ceremony  in 
Kentucky  heralded  the  possibility  of  national  reconciliation  and  racial  justice  proceeding  hand  in  hand.  But  that  was  not  to  be,  as  the  dedication  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C.  1 3  years  later  would  make  all  too  clear. 

Members  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  commission-created  by  Congress  in  191 1-saw  the  monument  not  only  as  a  tribute  to  the  16th  president  but  also  as  a 
symbol  of  a  reunified  nation.  With  Northerners  and  Southerners  having  fought  side  by  side  ,n  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1 898  and  again  in  World 
War  I,  it  was  time,  they  felt,  to  put  aside  sectional  differences  once  and  for  all.  This  meant  that  the  Lincoln  honored  on  the  National  Mall  must  not  be  the 
man  who  had  broken  the  South  militarily  or  had  crushed  the  institution  of  slavery  but  the  preserver  of  the  Union.  "By  emphasizing  his  saving  the  Union 
you  appeal  to  both  sections,"  wrote  Royal  Cortissoz,  author  of  the  inscription  that  would  be  etched  inside  the  finished  bu.ld.ng  behind  Daniel  Chester 
French's  nearly  20-foot-tall  sculpture  of  the  seated  Lincoln.  "By  say.ng  nothing  about  slavery  you  avoid  the  rubbing  of  old  sores." 

Two  American  presidents-Warren  G.  Harding  and  William  Howard  Taft-took  part  in  the  dedication  ceremonies  held  on  May  30,  1 922,  and 
loudspeakers  on  the  memorial's  rooftop  carried  the  festivities  across  the  Mall.  Black  guests  were  seated  in  a  "colored  sect.on"  off  to  the  s.de.  The 
comm.ssioners  had  included  a  black  speaker  in  the  program;  not  wanting  an  activist  who  might  challenge  the  mostly  white  audience,  they  had  chosen 
Robert  Russa  Moton,  the  mild-mannered  president  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  required  him  to  submit  his  text  m  advance  for  revision.  But  m  what  turned 
out  to  be  the  most  powerful  speech  of  the  day,  Moton  highlighted  Lincoln's  emancipationist  legacy  and  challenged  Americans  to  live  up  to  their  calling  to 
be  a  people  of  "equal  justice  and  equal  opportunity." 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Moton's  speech  went  almost  ent.rely  unreported.  Even  his  name  was  dropped  from  the  record-in  most  accounts  Moton  was 
referred  to  smply  as  "a  representative  of  the  race."  African-Americans  across  the  country  were  outraged.  The  Chicago  Defender,  an  African-American 
weekly,  urged  a  boycott  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  until  it  was  properly  dedicated  to  the  real  Lincoln.  Not  long  afterward,  at  a  large  gathering  in  front  of 
the  monument,  Bishop  E.D.W.  Jones,  an  African-American  religious  leader,  insisted  that  "the  immortality  of  the  great  emancipator  lay  not  in  his 
preservation  of  the  Union,  but  in  his  giving  freedom  to  the  negroes  of  America." 

In  the  decades  since,  the  Lincoln  Memorial  has  been  the  scene  of  many  dramatic  moments  in  history.  A  photograph  of  President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
taken  at  the  memorial  on  February  12,  1938,  shows  him  leaning  against  a  military  attache,  his  hand  on  his  heart.  "I  do  not  know  which  party  Lincoln 
would  belong  to  if  he  were  alive,"  Roosevelt  said  two  years  later.  "His  sympathies  and  his  motives  of  championship  of  humanity  itself  have  made  him  for 
all  centuries  to  come  the  legitimate  property  of  all  parties-of  every  man  and  woman  and  child  in  every  part  of  our  land."  On  April  9,  1939,  after  being 
denied  the  use  of  Constitution  Hall  in  Washington  because  of  her  race,  the  great  contralto  Marian  Anderson  was  invited  to  s,ng  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
Seventy-five  thousand  people,  black  and  white,  gathered  at  the  monument  for  an  emotional  concert  that  further  linked  Lincoln's  memory  to  racial 
progress.  Three  years  later,  during  the  bleak  days  of  World  War  II,  when  it  seemed  that  the  Allies  might  lose  the  war,  Lincoln's  memory  served  as  a 
potent  force  of  national  encouragement.  In  July  1942,  on  an  outdoor  stage  within  view  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  a  powerful  performance  of  Aaron 
Copland's  "Lincoln  Portrait"  took  place,  with  Carl  Sandburg  reading  Lincoln's  words,  including  "we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain." 

In  1957,  a  28-year-old  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  came  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial  to  help  lead  a  protest  for  black  voting  rights.  "The  spirit  of  Lincoln  still 
lives,"  he  had  proclaimed  before  the  protest.  Six  years  later,  in  1963,  he  returned  for  the  March  on  Washington.  The  August  day  was  bright  and  sunny 
and  more  than  200,000  people,  black  and  white,  converged  on  the  Mall  in  front  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  King's  speech  called  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation  "a  beacon  of  hope  to  millions  of  Negro  slaves  who  had  been  scarred  in  the  flame  of  withering  injustice."  But  it  was  not  enough  he  went  on 
simply  to  glorify  the  past.  "One  hundred  years  later  we  must  face  the  tragic  fact  the  Negro  is  st.ll  not  free...,s  still  sadly  crippled  by  the  manacles  of 
segregation  and  the  chain  of  domination."  And  then  he  told  the  enraptured  crowd,  "I  have  a  dream."  Author  and  New  York  Tunes  book  critic  Richard 
Bernstein  later  called  K.ng's  words  "the  single  most  important  piece  of  American  oratory  since  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address." 
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Just  three  months  after  the  speech,  President  John  F.  Kennedy  would  be  assassinated,  ushering  in  a  period  of  national  grief  not  unlike  that  after  Lincoln's 
murder.  Also  echoing  the  previous  century,  Kennedy's  efforts  to  advance  civil  rights  had  prompted  some  to  mourn  him  as  the  "second  emancipator."  A. 
Philip  Randolph,  who  had  organized  the  March  on  Washington,  declared  that  the  time  had  come  to  complete  "this  unfinished  business  of  American 
democracy  for  which  two  presidents  have  died." 

To  address  a  profound  need  for  national  healing  and  unity,  JFK's  widow,  Jacqueline  Kennedy— in  consultation  with  other  family  members  and  official 
planners — decided  to  model  her  slain  husband's  funeral  upon  Lincoln's.  The  president's  casket  was  laid  in  state  inside  the  White  House  East  Room,  and 
was  later  taken  to  the  Great  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  and  rested  upon  the  catafalque  used  at  Lincoln's  funeral.  On  their  final  procession  to  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  the  funeral  cars  passed  reverently  by  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  One  of  the  most  poignant  images  from  that  era  was  a  political  cartoon 
drawn  by  Bill  Mauldin,  depicting  the  statue  of  Lincoln  bent  over  in  grief. 

In  the  nearly  half  century  since,  Lincoln's  reputation  has  been  under  assault  from  various  quarters.  Malcolm  X  broke  with  the  long  tradition  of  African- 
American  admiration  for  Lincoln,  saying  in  1964  that  he  had  done  "more  to  trick  Negroes  than  any  other  man  in  history."  In  1968,  pointing  to  clear 
examples  of  Lincoln's  racial  prejudice,  Lerone  Bennett  Jr.  asked  in  Ebony  magazine,  "Was  Abe  Lincoln  a  White  Supremacist?"  (His  answer:  yes.)  The 
1960s  and  '70s  were  a  period  in  which  icons  of  all  kinds— especially  great  leaders  of  the  past— were  being  smashed,  and  Lincoln  was  no  exception.  Old 
arguments  surfaced  that  he  had  never  really  cared  about  emancipation,  that  he  was  at  heart  a  political  opportunist.  States'  rights  libertarians  criticized  his 
aggressive  handling  of  the  Civil  War,  his  assaults  on  civil  liberties  and  his  aggrandizing  of  federal  government. 

In  particular,  the  Nixon  administration's  perceived  abuse  of  executive  power  during  the  Vietnam  War  prompted  unflattering  comparisons  with  Lincoln's 
wartime  measures.  Some  scholars,  however,  rejected  such  comparisons,  noting  that  Lincoln  reluctantly  did  what  he  thought  necessary  to  preserve  the 
Constitution  and  the  nation.  Historian  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.,  for  one,  wrote  in  1973  that  since  the  Vietnam  War  didn't  rise  to  the  same  level  of  national 
crisis,  Nixon  "has  sought  to  establish  as  a  normal  Presidential  power  what  previous  Presidents  had  regarded  as  power  justified  only  by  extreme 
emergencies.  ...  He  does  not,  like  Lincoln,  confess  to  doubt  about  the  legality  of  his  course." 

Decades  later,  another  war  would  again  bring  Lincoln's  legacy  to  the  fore.  Shortly  after  the  terrorist  attacks  of  September  1 1 ,  200 1 ,  President  George  W. 
Bush  addressed  Congress  with  words  evocative  of  Lincoln's  comments  at  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War:  "The  course  of  this  conflict  is  not  known,"  Bush 
said,  "yet  its  outcome  is  certain.  Freedom  and  fear,  justice  and  cruelty,  have  always  been  at  war,  and  we  know  that  God  is  not  neutral  between  them."  As 
in  the  Vietnam  era,  subsequent  controversies  over  the  White  House's  conduct  of  the  war  on  terror — such  as  the  use  of  secret  wiretapping  and  the  detention 
of  'enemy  combatants"  without  trial — provoked  another  round  of  debates  over  presidential  powers  and  the  precedents  created  by  Lincoln. 

Despite  such  lingering  controversies,  Lincoln  has  consistently  polled  as  one  of  the  three  greatest  U.S.  presidents,  along  with  George  Washington  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  And  though  many  African-Americans  lost  their  veneration  for  him  over  the  decades,  recent  statements  by  President  Barack 
Obama  and  others  suggest  renewed  appreciation.  It  was  black  Americans,  after  all.  who  refused  to  give  up  on  Lincoln's  emancipationist  legacy  even  when 
American  whites  wanted  to  forget  it.  And  if  Lincoln  shared  in  the  racial  prejudice  of  his  day,  it  is  also  true  that  his  outlook  grew  significantly  ov  er  the 
years  of  his  presidency.  He  was  "the  first  great  man  that  I  talked  with  in  the  United  States  freely,"  Frederick  Douglass  wrote,  "who  in  no  single  instance 
reminded  me  of  the  difference  between  himself  and  myself,  of  the  difference  of  color." 

And  yet,  as  Bennett  and  others  have  rightly  insisted,  the  Lincoln  of  earlier  generations  of  blacks  was  also  in  part  a  mythic  figure — his  own  racial 
prejudices  passed  over  too  lightly,  even  as  African-Americans'  roles  in  emancipation  were  underemphasized.  In  a  series  of  1922  editorials  for  the  NAACP 
journal  the  Crisis,  W.E.B.  Du  Bois  stressed  the  importance  of  taking  Lincoln  off  his  pedestal  in  order  to  place  attention  on  the  need  for  ongoing  progress. 
But  Du  Bois  refused  to  reject  Lincoln  in  the  process.  "The  scars  and  foibles  and  contradictions  of  the  Great  do  not  diminish  but  enhance  the  worth  and 
meaning  of  their  upward  struggle,"  he  wrote.  Of  all  the  great  figures  of  the  19th  century,  "Lincoln  is  to  me  the  most  human  and  lovable.  And  I  love  him 
not  because  he  was  perfect  but  because  he  was  not  and  yet  triumphed."  In  a  2005  essay  in  Time  magazine,  Obama  said  much  the  same  thing:  "I  am  fully 
aware  of  his  limited  views  on  race.  But. ..[in]  the  midst  of  slavery's  dark  storm  and  the  complexities  of  governing  a  house  divided,  he  somehow  kept  his 
moral  compass  pointed  firm  and  true." 

Lincoln  will  always  remain  the  president  who  helped  destroy  slavery  and  preserved  the  Union.  With  stubbornness,  caution  and  an  exquisite  sense  of 
timing,  he  engaged  almost  physically  with  unfolding  history.  Derided  by  some  as  an  opportunist,  he  was  in  fact  an  artist,  responding  to  events  as  he 
himself  changed  over  time,  allowing  himself  to  grow  into  a  true  reformer.  Misjudged  as  a  mere  jokester,  incompetent,  unserious,  he  was  in  fact  the  most 
serious  actor  on  the  political  stage.  He  was  politically  shrewd,  and  he  took  a  long  view  of  history.  And  he  knew  when  to  strike  to  obtain  his  ends.  Just  for 
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his  work  on  behalf  of  the  13th  Amendment,  which  abolished  slavery  in  the  United  States,  he  has  earned  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of  human 
freedom. 

In  addition,  he  was  a  man  of  patience  who  refused  to  demonize  others;  a  person  of  the  middle  who  could  build  bridges  across  chasms.  Herein  may  lie  one 
of  his  most  important  legacies — his  unwavering  desire  to  reunite  the  American  people.  In  Chicago's  Grant  Park,  the  night  he  was  declared  the  winner  of 
the  2008  election,  Obama  sought  to  capture  that  sentiment,  quoting  from  Lincoln's  first  inaugural  address:  "We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends....  Though 
passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection." 

And  with  the  inauguration  of  the  nation's  first  African-American  president,  we  remember  that,  in  1 864,  with  the  Union  war  effort  going  badly,  the 
national  government  might  have  been  tempted  to  suspend  the  upcoming  elections.  Not  only  did  Lincoln  insist  they  take  place,  he  staked  his  campaign  on 
a  controversial  platform  calling  for  the  13th  Amendment,  willing  to  risk  everything  on  its  behalf.  When  he  went  on  to  an  overwhelming  victory  in 
November,  he  obtained  a  mandate  to  carry  through  his  program.  "[I]f  the  rebellion  could  force  us  to  forego,  or  postpone  a  national  election,"  he  spoke  to  a 
gathered  crowd  from  a  White  House  window,  "it  might  fairly  claim  to  have  already  conquered  and  ruined  us....[The  election]  has  demonstrated  that  a 
people's  government  can  sustain  a  national  election,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  civil  war." 

Around  the  world,  governments  routinely  suspend  elections,  citing  the  justification  of  a  "national  emergency."  Yet  Lincoln  set  a  precedent  that  would 
guarantee  the  voting  rights  of  the  American  people  through  subsequent  wars  and  economic  depressions.  Though  our  understanding  of  him  is  more 
nuanced  than  it  once  was,  and  we  are  more  able  to  recognize  his  limitations  as  well  as  his  strengths,  Abraham  Lincoln  remains  the  great  example  of 
democratic  leadership — by  most  criteria,  truly  our  greatest  president. 

Philip  B.  Kunhardt  III  is  co-author  of  the  2008  book  Looking  for  Lincoln  and  a  Bard  Center  Fellow. 
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SOJOURNER  TRUTH  MEETS  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN 


by  Sarah  McNair  Vosmeier 


Rashomon  is  a  1950  film  directed  by  Akira  Kurosawa  in 
which  four  people  who  witness  or  participate  in  a  crime  give 
four  very  different  descriptions  of  the  event  they  all 
observed.     Since  1950,    this  influential  movie  has  lent  its  name 
to  a  psychological  theory,   called  the  Rashomon  effect.  The 
point  is  not  that  some  of  the  movie's  characters  were  lying, 
but  rather  that  each  person's  experiences  made  them  understand 
the  event  differently.     Historians  have  always  understood  this 
theory  because  the  basic  work  of  a  historian  is  to  reconstruct 
events  based  on  several  different  accounts  of  it.  Kurosawa's 
work  was  innovative  and  thought -provoking  because  he  refused  to 
help  his  audience  decide  what  the  "true"  story  was. 
Historians,   on  the  other  hand,  must  try  to  create  a  version  of 
the  story  that  is  as  close  as  possible  to  what  a  completely 

impartial  and  omniscient  observer  would  have  described  

the  "true"  story.       When  one  witness  has  a  clear  motivation  for 
deception,   this  job  seems  relatively  easy,  but  in  fact 
historians  are  also  subject  to  the  Rashomon  effect  because  they 
use  their  own  experiences  to  choose  which  accounts  to  believe 
and  which  to  discredit. 

Lincoln's  position  as  an  American  icon  has  made  Lincoln 
scholars  especially  susceptible  to  the  Rashomon  effect:  often 
their  ideas  of  what  Lincoln  must  have  been  like  affect  how  they 


understand  the  Lincoln  story.     Thus,  many  Lincoln  buffs  were 
shocked  by  Lerone  Bennett  Jr.'s  article  "Was  Abe  Lincoln  A 
White  Supremacist?"   (Ebony.   February,   1968)  because  it 
challenged  their  ideas  of  what  Lincoln  must  have  been  like. 
Bennett  sensibly  pointed  out  the  ways  that  Lincoln's  actions 
and  words  did  not  support  the  "Mythology  of  the  Great 
Emancipator,"  and  described  the  "real  Lincoln"  as  "a  tragically 
flawed  figure  who  shared  the  racial  prejudices  of  most  of  his 
white  contemporaries."     Although  Bennett  may  have  thought  of 
himself  as  an  objective  and  relatively  omniscient  observer  of 
Lincoln,  he  was  not  immune  from  the  Rashomon  effect.  Bennett's 
criticisms  of  Lincoln  were  based  on  modern  standards:     by  those 
standards  Lincoln  might  be  considered  a  white  supremacist,  and 
would  certainly  be  considered  racist.     Lincoln's  contemporaries 
would  have  judged  his  words  and  actions  by  different 
standards,   and  for  them  Bennett's  story  would  not  be  true. 

Bennett  focused  on  Lincoln's  public  actions  (the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  and  the  debates  with  Douglas)  to 
judge  his  racism,  but  public  actions  do  not  always  reveal  a 
person's  true  character.   Lincoln's  racist  comments  in  the 
debates  with  Douglas  could  be  dismissed  as  campaign  rhetoric 
intended  to  court  the  votes  of  a  racist  electorate.  Similarly, 
his  interest  in  colonization  and  his  reluctance  to  emancipate 
the  slaves  could  also  reflect  politics  more  than  personal 
feeling.   Perhaps  the  "true"  story  about  Lincoln's  racism  should 
be  based  on  his  personal  interactions  with  African-Americans. 


On  October  29,   1864  Sojourner  Truth,   a  famous  black 
advocate  of  abolitionism  and  women's  rights,  paid  Lincoln  a 
visit;  his  attitude  toward  her  may  give  us  another  perspective 
on  his  attitude  toward  black  Americans.     Three  weeks  later 
Sojourner  Truth  dictated  a  letter  describing  her  visit.  (The 
letter  was  published  in  several  newspapers  and  later  included 
in  a  narrative  of  her  life.)       Lucy  N.   Colman,   a  white  advocate 
of  abolitionism  and  women's  rights,   accompanied  Sojourner  Truth 
to  meet  Lincoln,   and  Coleman  recorded  her  version  of  the 
meeting  in  her  1891  Reminiscences .     Although  the  two  women  were 
obviously  describing  the  same  meeting,   their  judgement  of 
Lincoln  and  his  attitude  toward  Sojourner  Truth  as  a  black 
woman  were  not  the  same. 

Sojourner  Truth  described  the  meeting  as  follows. 

Freedman's  Village,  Va. 
Nov.   17,  1864 
...It  was  about  eight  o'clock  A.M.,  when  I  called  on 
the  president.  Upon    entering  his  reception  room  we  found 
about  a  dozen  persons  in  waiting,   among  them  two  colored 
women.     I  had  quite  a  pleasant  time  waiting  until  he  was 
disengaged,   and  enjoyed  his  conversation  with  others;  he 
showed  as  much  kindness  and  consideration  to  the  colored 

persons  as  to  the  whites  if  there  was  any  difference, 

more.     One  case  was  that  of  a  colored  woman  who  was  sick 
and  likely  to  be  turned  out  of  her  house  on  account  of  her 
inability  to  pay  her  rent.     Ther  president  listened  to  her 
with  much  attention,   and  spoke  to  her  with  kindness  and 


tenderness.  He  said  he  had  given  so  much  he  could  give  no 
more,  but  told  her  where  to  go  and  get  the  money,  and 

asked  Mrs.   C  n  [Colman]   to  assist  her,  which  she  did. 

The  president  was  seated  at  his  desk.     Mrs.   C.   said  to 
him,   "This  is  Sojourner  Truth,  who  has  come  all  the  way 
from  Michigan  to  see  you."  He  then  arose,   gave  me  his 
hand,  made  a  bow,   and  said,    "I  am  pleased  to  see  you." 

I  said  to  him,  Mr.  President,  when  you  first  took  your 
seat  I  feared  you  would  be  torn  to  pieces,  for  I  likened 
you  unto  Daniel,  who  was  thrown  into  the  lion's  den;  and 
if  the  lions  did  not  tear  you  into  pieces,  I  knew  that  it 
would  be  God  that  had  saved  you;  and  I  said  if  he  spared 
me  I  would  see  you  before  the  four  years  expired,  and  he 
has  done  so,   and  now  I  am  here  to  see  you  for  myself. 

He  then  congratulated  me  on  my  having  been  spared. 
Then  I  said,   I  appreciate  you,   for  you  are  the  best 
president  who  has  ever  taken  the  seat.     He  replied:  "I 
expect  you  have  reference  to  my  having  emancipated  the 
slaves  in  my  proclamation.     But,"  said  he,  mentioning  the 
names  of  several  of  his  predecessors  (and  among  them 
emphatically  that  of  Washington),    "they  were  all  just  as 
good,   and  would  have  done  just  as  I  have  done  if  the  time 
had  come.     If  the  people  over  the  river"   (pointing  across 
the  Potomac)   "had  behaved  themselves,   I  could  not  have 
done  what  I  have;  but  they  did  not,  which  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  do  these  things."     I  then  said,   I  thank  God 
that  you  were  the  instrument  selected  by  him  and  the 


people  to  do  it.     I  told  him  that  I  had  never  heard  of  him 
before  he  was  talked  of  for  president.     He  smilingly- 
replied,    "I  had  heard  of  you  many  times  before  that." 

[Sojourner  Truth  had  been  in  the  public  eye  since  1843 
when  she  dropped  her  slave  name  of  Isabella  and  began 
preaching  Christianity,   abolitionism  and  women's  rights 
under  her    new  name,   Sojourner  Truth.   Even  before  this,  in 
the  1830s,   she  had  been  in  the  news  as  a  member  of  a 
religious  cult  in  New  York  City.] 

He  then  showed  me  the  Bible  presented  to  him  by  the 
colored  people  of  Baltimore,   of  which  you  have  no  doubt 
seen  a  description.     I  have  seen  it  for  myself,   and  it  is 
beautiful  beyond  description.     After  I  had  looked  it  over, 
I  said  to  him,   This  is  beautiful  indeed;   the  colored 
people  have  given  this  to  the  head  of  the  government,  and 
that  government  once  sanctioned  laws  that  would  not  permit 
its  people  to  learn  enough  to  enable  them  to  read  this 
book.     And  for  what?  Let  them  answer  who  can. 

I  must  say,   and  I  am  proud  to  say,   that  I  never  was 
treated  by  any  one  with  more  kindness  and  cordiality  than 
were  shown  to  me  by  that  great  and  good  man,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  by  the  grace  of  God  president  of  the  United 
States  for  four  years  more.     He  took  my  little  book,  and 
with  the  same  hand  that  signed  the  death-warrant  of 
slavery,  he  wrote  as  follows: 

"For  Aunty  Sojourner  Truth, 
Oct.   29,   1864.  A.  Lincoln." 


As  I  was  taking  my  leave,  he  arose  and  took  my  hand, 
and  said  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  me  call  again.  I 
felt  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  friend,   and  I  now 
thank  God  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  I  always  have 
advocated  his  cause,   and  have  done  it  openly  and  boldly. 
I  shall  feel  still  more  in  duty  bound  to  do  so  in  time  to 
come.     May  God  assist  me.    (Narrative  of  Sojourner  Truth. 
1875,  pp.  176-180) 

This  story  of  Sojourner  Truth's  meeting  Lincoln  fits 
nicely  with  what  Bennett  called  the  "Mythology  of  the  Great 
Emancipator,"  and  in  fact,   is  fairly  well  known  among  Lincoln 
buffs.     In  her  story,   Sojourner  Truth  uses  the  word  "kindness" 
three  times  to  describe  Lincoln.  Also,   she  shows  him  humbly 
denying  his  own  nobility:   first  by  suggesting  that  others  would 
have  freed  the  slaves  if  they  could  have,   and  then  by  admitting 
that  she  was  better  known  than  he  was.     Finally,   she  shows  him 
to  have  compassion  for  the  unfortunate,   and  to  respect  all 
individuals  equally.  Although  she  was  an  illiterate  black 
woman,   she  believed  she  had  never  been  shown  more  respect  than 
by  the  great  and  good  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Lucy  Colman's  version  of  the  Lincoln  story  is  not  as  well 
known,   and  does  not  square  with  the  Lincoln  mythology.  As 
Colman  remembered  it,  Lincoln  was  rude,  keeping  them  waiting 
past  their  appointment  time,   and  putting  off  other 
visitors  on  serious  business  by  telling  them  "his  funny 
stories."  Also,  he  was  callous  and    miserly,  refusing  to  help  a 
poor  black  woman  in  need.     Finally,  he  was  clearly  racist, 


giving  less  attention  to  his  black  visitors,   treating  Sojourner 
Truth  like  a  washerwoman,   and  making  it  clear  that  he  was  not 
glad  he  had  emancipated  the  slaves.    (Colman     thought  the  only- 
reason  he  might  be  glad  was  because  it  would  make  him  more 
famous.)  Her  version  of  the  story  is  as  follows. 

When  Sojourner  reached  Washington  she  supposed  she 
could  walk  right  into  the  White  House,  have  a  good  chat 
with  the  President,   and  be  asked  to  call  again,  perhaps, 
but  it  took  some  weeks  to  get  an  appointment  for  her. . . . 
At  last  the  appointment  ws  made  for  one  Saturday  morning 
at  eight  o'clock,   and  promptly  at  the  hour  we  were  there. 
The  war  was  in  progress  at  that  time,   and  much  business 
occupied  even  the  morning  hours  of  Mr.   Lincoln.  The 
receiving- room  was  well  filled  before  nine  o'clock,  and 
still  no  call  came  for  us.     At  last,   at  half -past  eleven, 
the  call  came  for  Mrs.   Colman  and  her  friend.     While  we 
were  waiting,   there  had  come  into  the  room  a  colored 
woman,  whom  I  asked  if  she  had  an  appointment  with  the 
President,   or  any  one  to  take  her  into  his  presence,  to 
which  she  answered,   "No,  but  I  must  see  him."     I  said, 
"You  may  go  in  with  me,"  and  so  I  went  into  the  room  with 
two  of  the  blackest  women  I  ever  saw,   not  as  my  escort, 
but  I  as  theirs. 

We  were  obliged  to  wait  long  enough  for  the  President 
to  tell  one  of  his  funny  stories  to  a  deputation  of 
merchant  tailors  from  Baltimore,  who  had  come  to  ask  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  pardon  or  release  one  of  their  brother 


merchants,  charged  with  trading  with  the  rebels.     I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  the  merchant  was  released,  the 
deputation  departed  with  no  answer  save  the  story. . . . 
When  the  President  was  ready  I  said,   "I  am  very  happy, 
sir,   to  say  to  you  that  I  have  not  come  to  ask  any  favor; 
my  business  is  simply  to  present  to  you  my  friend, 
Sojourner  Truth,   a  woman  widely  known,   not  only  in  our 
coutnry,  but  abroad;   she  will  say  to  you  what  she  wishes 
without  further  help  from  me."  ... 

Mr.   Lincoln  was  not  himself  with  this  colored  woman; 
he  had  no  funny  story  for  her,  he  called  her  aunty,   as  he 
would  his  washerwoman,   and  when  she  complimented  him  as 
the  first  Antislavery  President,  he  said,   "I'm  not  an 
Abolitionist;   I  wouldn't  free  the  slaves  if  I  could  save 

the  Union  in  any  other  way  I'm  obliged  to  do  it."  I  said 

to  my  friend,   "We  must  not  detain  the  President  are  you 

ready?"  and  saying  good-bye,   I  had  just  reached  the  door, 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  said  very  earnestly,   "Mrs.   Colman,  won't 
you  come  back?    Walk  in  here  and  take  a  seat,"  opening  the 
gate  of  the  railing  that  separated  him  from  his  callers. 
I  went  back,   took  the  seat,   and  by  Mr.   Lincoln's  request 
read  the  letter  which  the  colored  woman  who  had  gone  into 
the  room  with  me  had  presented  to  him.     As  I  read,  Mr. 
Lincoln  said,   "Tis  a  hard  case,  but  what  can  I  do?  I  have 
no  more  money  than  she  has.     Can't  you  take  her  off  my 
hands?"     "Mr.   President,"  I  said,   "when  I  came  in  I  told 
you  I  had  no  personal  favor  to  ask  of  you,  but  I  shall  be 


very  happy  to  grant  you  one,   and  if  you  will  put  upon  this 
envelope  the  words  you  have  just  repeated  to  me ,    'I  think 
this  a  hard  case,  but  what  can  I  do?  I  have  no  more  money 
than  she  has,'   signing  your  name  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States,   I  will  gladly  relieve  you  of  this  woman." 
He  saw  his  inconsistency,  but  taking  the  letter,  wrote 

upon  the  envelope,   "I  think  this  a  worthy  object.  Abe 

Lincoln."     When  we  had  done  talking,  which  was  some 
minutes,   I  knew  he  was  not  glad  that  the  war  had  made  him 
the  emancipator  of  four  million  slaves.     Perhaps  he  came 
to  rejoice  over  it,  when  he  realized  that  by  the  logic  of 
events  his  name  would  be  immortal  through  that  act,  but  at 
that  time  he  did  not  see  it.     He  believed  in  the  white 
race,  not  in  the  colored,   and  did  not  want  them  put  on  an 
equality . 

To  emphasize  Lincoln's  racism,  Colman  compared  Sojourner 
Truth's  meeting  President  Lincoln  with  her  later  meeting 
President  Andrew  Johnson. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.   Lincoln,   and  Mr.  Johnson  was 
inaugurated,   Sojourner  was  again  interested  to  see  another 
President.     The  usher  at  the  White  House- -a  colored  man, 
though  much  whiter  than  myself - -easily  made  the 
way. . . .    [Colman  had  earlier  described  how  Sojourner  Truth 
had  been  barred  from  the  White  House  when  she  tried  to 
attend  a  public  reception  there  during  Lincoln's 
administration.]  Mr.  Johnson  sent  me  an  invitation  to  come 
one  Sunday  afternoon,   and  so  we  went.     Mr.   Johnson  was 


quite  at  home  with  his  colored  guest,   asking  her  Mrs. 

Truth,  he  called  her  to  be  seated,   and  refusing  to  be 

seated  himself  while  she  should  stand.  At  last  Sojourner 
said,  ""Sit  down  yourself,  President  Johnson,  Ise  used  to 
standing,  Ise  been  a  lecturer  most  fifty  years;  'deed  I 
don't  know  what  these  United  States  would  have  come  to  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  my  lecturing."  The  President  kept  his 
dignity,  invited  the  old  lady  to  stay  longer  and  to  call 
again  (p .   66 - 68) . 

Who  was  telling  the  truth  and  who  the  lie?     Before  we  can 
decide  who  to  believe  we  need  to  know  more  about  each  woman 
and  what  might  have  influenced  her  to  tell  the  story  she  told. 
The  rest  of  Colman's  reminiscences  show  her  to  be  a  woman 
before  her  time,   and  she  was  constantly  shocking  her 
contemporaries.     She  was  opposed  to  corporal  punishment,  and 
she  was  also  opposed  to  racially  segregated  schools.  Although 
she  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  advocate  sex  education  in  the 
schools,  she  did  publicly  insist  that  parents  should  tell  their 
children  about  the  "relations  of  the  sexes."     All  of  this  was 
shocking  enough  in  the  mid- nineteenth  century,  but  her  attacks 
on  Christianity  horrified  most  traditionally  religious 
Americans.     She  remembered  the  religious  revivals  of  the  1820s 
as  "like  some  scourge  or  plague,   so  great  was  the  sorrow  that 
followed  in  its  wake."     She  did  not  approve  of  many  Christian 
doctrines,   and  she  thought  that, 

Christianity  is  the  more  dangerous  when  it  gives  its 
attention  to  this  life.     Christianity  demands  entire 


subordination  to  its  edicts[;]   no  matter  that  it  keeps  out 
of  sight  the  damnation  of  infants  in  another  world,    if  it 
subjugates  all  children  to  its  decrees  by  teaching  them, 
not  only  in  Sunday-schools  but  in  public  schools  supported 
by  the  public  at  large,   the  doctrines  taught  in  the  bible. 
Until  the  majority  of  the  people  are  emancipated  from 
authority  over  their  minds,  we  are  not  safe  (p.  7). 
In  addition  to  attacking  Christianity  and  accepted  teaching 
methods,   she  also  shocked  people  in  her  demands  for  women's 
rights,   as  when  she  compared  marriage  to  prostitution.  After 
describing  a  woman  who  married  an  older  man  for  economic 
reasons,   she  asked, 

Will  some  one  tell  me  if  wifehood,  when  it  means,   as  it 
did  in  her  case,   legal  prostitution,   is  less  degrading 
than  when  a  mother  goes  upon  the  street  and  yields  herself 
to  a  stranger,  who  as  yet  has  not  disgusted  her  by  long 
years  of  such  brutality?     Alas!   that  woman  does  not  yet 
own  her  own  physical  body  (p.  39). 

Colman  obviously  placed  herself  outside  of  the  culture  she 
criticized.     In  fact,   this  must  have  been  why  her 
contemporaries  found  her  so  shocking:   she  saw  things  about 
their  culture  that  they  were  blind  to,   and  she  saw  things  they 
did  not  want  to  see.   From  this  unique  perspective  she  may  have 
been  especially  sensitive  to  the  way  white  Americans 
condescended  to  blacks . 


